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We miuist get a let of money for the nickel 


we caport 
"Ves. son In recent veat the Nickel 


Company s exports to the United States have 
had a value of LOO millon dollars All these 


lots of markets for rile kel { Ss dollars comuny in help to keep ( anada 


“Well, son. there are 
these davs. So many uses have been developed prosperous,” 


for ait by Ineo that they are producig over 250 


million pounds 

“More than 90 per cent of it ts sold to the 
United States and other countries. Right now a 
lot ol itis nt for oul cle te use.” 
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EDITORIAL 


HAMSTRUNG BEFORE STARTS 


ITH the advent of television on the 

CBC this summer we Canadians will 

embark on one of the greatest spirit 
ual adventures in our history. What we do 
with television in the next few decades, and 
what television does with us, will be one of 
the four or five chief factors in the shaping of 
the Canadian mind and soul. 

It is with the utmost dismay, therefore, that 
this magazine predicts Canadian television 1s 
going to be a serious disappointment. Our 
certainty on this point does not stem from 
clairvoyance. It stems from the simple pre- 
posterous fact, clearly visible long before the 
first program is visible, that the CBC has beech 
given one kind of job to do and is proceeding 
to do.it under broad general designs which 
are certain to produce a vastly different kind 
ot ) rb 

The building plans for Canadian television 
are an architectural absurdity; its owners, the 
Canadian people, have instructed the CBC, 
in effect, to build a Taj Mahal and supplied 


them with blueprints for a sawmill. 


We have made television a national pro 
perty for the same good reason that we made 
radio a national property. In mapping the 
course of radio we thought, rightly, that we’d 
get better programs and a greater variety of 
programs if we made the needs of the people as 
1 whole the chief determinant of our program 
ing policy and allowed the needs of commer 
cial sponsors to play a supplementary role. 
The justification for national radio, main 
tained at the national expense, has been that 
it filled a gap in our national life which would 
not have been filled by private radio. Under 
this principle the one test every CBC program 


should be required to pass is this: Dces it 
make sense? There will always be disagree 
mnent over the ultimate question: Is this a 
good or a bad program? But on the first 


question the yardstick is relatively easy to 


apply No CBC program makes sense if it 


IN THE EDITORS’ CONFIDENCE 


uses the taxpayer’s money to bring him some- 
thing which is already made available to him, 
free, by private radio. Conversely, every CBC 
program makes sense when it offers the tax- 
payer a type of listening which would not be 
available to him, or available only in minute 
quantities, if the CBC were not in existence. 
When the CBC gives us Wednesday Night 
and symphonies and debates between Relig- 
ion and Science it is discharging its proper 
function. When it gives us sponsored com- 
mercial programs of a type not already load- 
ing down the air waves it is also discharging 
its proper function. When it gives us soap 
operas which the average listener can hear 
on any one of four or five non-CBC stations, 
when it gives us disc jockeys playing the same 
records by the same crooners already besieg- 
ing us on a dozen other channels, when it 
beguiles us with the same commercials already 
beguiling us from other directions, when it 
does these things the CBC is actually spread- 
ing the programing practices it was created 
to counteract. 

It is all too apparent that Canadian tele- 
vision is destined to be confused and ham- 
strung by the same basic inconsistency which 
has prevented Canadian radio from realizing 
its full potential. Like radio, television has 
been nationalized on the premise that we 
don't want the profit motive to determine its 
programing policies. It should, in our opin- 
ion, accept profitable programs if in addition 
to being profitable they fill a gap that would 
not otherwise be filled But, like radio, 
Canadian television is already committed to 
the necessity of scheduling many programs for 
no stronger reason than that they will show 
a profit. On those terms, the most we can 
hope is that Canadian TV at its best will be 
as good as Canadian radio at its best and that 
at its worst it will be as sleazy, redundant 
and superfluous as another invitation to keep 
your breath kissing-sweet. 
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ots of work IS floor-workw? | told 
husband when Wwe Were planning Our new 


Watt less of it.” 


Phen how about linoleum?” he asked. 


39 
In thre kitchen and hallwavs. of course. 
99 
said. It's so easy to Cle ith. 


“Why only there?” he asked. “Whhiv not less 


Hoor-work throughout the house?” 


Ile went on to ¢ \plain. had been makin’ 
enquiries. he said. and found that linoleum 
isa basic flooring like nardwood. Laid over 
first-oracte softwood. it IS a nit 
adaptable to every part of the house. And, 
nore than that. with its varrety of colours 
incl patterns. linoleum is a floortne and 


CONCTING Combined, needing only scatter 


rues where vou want them, 


ntact suid. “linoleum is an tdeal 
le ( | ! schemes We \¢ floors 
like nobody else. our own tdeas im every 
So that’s what we land Pim delrghted 
result ( c tin 
il ; 
Ys Get Comparative Prices... if you are 


planning to build or renovate, do as these people 
did. Ask for comparative prices. They will sur- 
prise you. And check over the 65 colours and 
patterns from which you can select colour com- 
binations and designs which will give you indi- 
vidual floors of lasting beauty and economy of 
both money and housekeeping time. 

Write for FREE booklet showing patterns, 
colours and floor ideas. 
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Year after year, the outlook for con 
Ing cancer grows brighter. Scien 
re learning more about how and 
neer occur nd are developing 
new met 's of diagnosis and treat 
re nent In ddition, centres for the 
early detection of cancer are being in 
cre ed, additional hospitals devoted 
2 exclusively to its treatment are open 
and vreater mumbers of doctors 
5 being trained to combat cancer 
more effectively than ever betore 
As a result, hope for greater gain 
runs high. Even now there is progress 
to justify this hope. For example, ¢/ 
and corre iuitheoritue sav that 9S 
= percent of cancers of the kin. SO to 
Es oO percent of cancers of the breast 
ind 8&5 percent of cers of the 
tum are cur ible. Cancer of other parts 
of the body also is being treated with 
SUCCESS In fact, it is estimated 
that thousands of lives are now saved 
each year from cancer live that 
not so long ago, might not have been 
pared 
According to some cancer authori 
ae ties, present cure rates could be 
doubled if those who de velop cancer 
would seek medical help in time. ‘This 
ealls for greater public knowledge of 
cancer particularly its possible 
2 “warning signs W hile the mpton 
hould del ecing the doctor af 
of the following signs ox 
rr Any sore that does not heal promptly 
. A lump or thickening in the breast or else 
where 
Unusual bleeding or discharge 


COPY CARADA, Wu METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE 


Metropolitan Life 


insurance Company 
: (A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


Home Office: New York 
‘Canadian Head Office: Ottawa 


Any change in a wart or mole. 


Persistent indigestion or difficulty in swal- 
lowing. 


Persistent hoarseness or cough. 
Any change in normal bowel habits. 
(Pain is not usually an early symptom of cancer.) 


These NOT sure 


signs of cancer. In fact, relatively few 


“warnings” are 


people who have such symptoms are 
found to have the disease. Yet they 
indicate that something is wrong, and 
that the doctor should be consulted 
Should his examination reveal cancer, 
prompt treatment with X-ray, radi- 
um, or surgery used separately or 
together will greatly increase the 
chances tor cure 


Moreover, since cancer may start 
without any “warning signs’ at all, 
periodic medical check-ups may help 
Such exam 


Inations are espect ally important for 


to safeguard against it 


people awed 50 and over. 


Doctors say that this important pre 
cautionary measure should never be 
neglected, even though a person may 
feel perfectly well. In this connection, 
the experience of cancer detection 
centres which examine on/y seem 
ingly healthy people is reassuring 
These centres report that only one 
out of every 100 people examined has 

incer and, since the disease is usu 
ill letected early, the chances tor 


ure are pre itly ime reased, 


Poday by facing the facts about 
cancer, overcoming fear of it ind 
ting promptly when the disease 1s 
uspected, cancer may he controlled 


cured in many cases 


Metropolitan Lite Insurance Company 

Canadian Head Office, Ottawa 4, Canada 
Please send me a copy of 

your booklet, 42-M en 


titled, “What You Should 
Know About Cancer.” 

Nome 

Street 

City Prov. 


Bax doesn't want to see U.S.-style television on the English airwaves. 


NO SOAP FOR THE BBC 


S GREAT BRITAIN going to 
allow commercial sponsored pro- 
grams on radio television” 
That is a question which will be 
debated not only in Parliament and 
in the Press but in the unofficial 
The life of 
the present BBC charter is ebbing 


parliament of the pubs. 


peacefully to its close and we have 
to decide whether to renew it or 
to open the gates to commercial 
sponsors. 

The existing situation is that there 
are roughly twelve million radio sets 
paying an annual license fee of one 
pound each, and a million and a 
quarter television sets which pay a 
license fee of two pounds each To 
complete the statistical record it will 
be seen that the BBC has an annual 
income from listeners and viewers of 
approximately fourteen and a_ half 
million pounds. 

There is no competition within the 
corporation, and there is only one 
employer for technical and adminis- 
trative statf and only one employer 
for what might be described as the 
entertainers. Thus you may, in your 
opinion, sing like Caruso or be a 
funmer comedian than Jack Benny 
but if the BBC does not think so 
you can sing to the moon or caper 
for a herd of cows because there is 
no place for you on the TV screen or 
the air of Britain. 

It is quite true that there is the 
concert hall and the vaudeville the- 
atres, which the British call music 
halls, but the radio has become such 
i popularizing medium that without 
it the singers and comedians have 


le chance of profitable employ- 
ment elsewhere. The same thing 
ipplies in the department of talks 
and brain trusts. You may have the 
wisdom of Solomon and the voice of 
Laurence Olivier but, if the BBC does 
not think so, you are out. 

Having carefully stated all this I 


must in fairness confess that it is not 


wholly true. There is a radio station 
at Luxembourg which is controlled by 
British interests and gives recorded 
programs in English sponsored by 
Therefore the 
BBC ban on an artist Cannot prevent 


British advertisers. 


him coming in from Luxembourg. It 
is reckoned that the listening British 
public for this pirate station numbers 
from three to four million, in spite 
of the fact that in southern England, 
including London, the reception is 
very bad. 

It is inevitable that a monopoly 
British Broadcasting 
Corporation must endure not only 
criticism but charges of favoritism, 


such as the 


discrimination and, among minor offi- 
cials, a certain amount of bribery 

but not on scale. The 
plugging of song hits offers an obvi 
ous chance for band leaders to earn 
something on the side, and I have 
known a hit to be plugged by so 
many dance bands that one turns off 
the radio to escape from going mad 
But let me emphasize that, on the 
whole, British broadcasting has been 
conducted with a surprisingly small 
amount of petty bribery. On the 
other hand its monopolistic character 
has certainly made tyrants out of 
some officials who were never in- 
tended by nature to be bigger than 
gnats. 

Strangely enough, the case against 
the BBC was greatly strengthened 
by the sudden death of King George 
VI. Within a few minutes of that 
sad event the announcer told us the 
King was dead and then added 
“The BBC is now closing down ex- 
cept for announcements at 12 noon 
3 p.m. and 6 p.m. and the usual gale 
warnings and weather reports.”’ All 


programs were canceled and rightly 
a gulf of silence 
broken only by the same announce- 
ment of the King’s death and the 
changing weather reports was a de- 
plorable 


so, but to create 


Continued on page 26 
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BACKSTAGE 


AT OTTAWA 


How Wide is the Split over NATO? 


By BLAIR FRASER, Maclean's Ottawa Editor 


O FAR the cloud is no bigger 
than a man’s hand, but some 
people in External Affairs think 

they see an end to the sunny har- 
mony, the all-party approval which 
has supported Canadian foreign pol- 
icy ever since the war. Sharp dif- 
ferences of view are emerging about 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation. 

All parties support NATO in prin- 
ciple. The CCF led even the Pro- 
gressive Conservatives in endorsing 
it when the treaty was signed in 
1949. Social Credit, suspicious of all 
international organizations, made a 
rather grudging exception of the 
Western defensive alliance. Not 
until this spring strong 
notes of dissent been audible. 

Then, just as Parliament opened, 
the CCF national council issued a 
resounding blast against the decisions 
taken at the Lisbon meeting of NATO 
in February. 
disastrous 
incapable of being reached . . . the 
very attempt to reach them would 
wreck the economy of every Euro- 
pean member of NATO” after three 
paragraphs in that vein the siate- 
ment concluded “A halt must be 
called, before it is too late, to the 
control of NATO by the military 
and by certain American influences 
which jeopardize the peaceful and 
defensive objectives which brought 
the organization into being.” 

First reaction to this was orthodox 


have any 


“Trresponsible 
military objectives 


enough. George Drew, opening the 
debate on the Address for the Pro- 
gressive Conservatives, roundly de- 
nounced “the amazing declaration of 
policy by the Socialist party’ “‘Our 
sights must not be set lower, but 
much higher in terms of real hitting 
power,” he said. 


But then M. J. Coldwell, the CCF 
leader, got up to reply. He'd been 
present when the statement was 
drafted, he said, and he approved it. 
His party still supported NATO, still 
supported all of Canada’s commit- 
ments made in 1951, but “‘we have 
watched with a great deal of concern 
the recent developments in the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization.”” And 
he quoted Winston Churchill and 
The Times of London in support 
of his opinion The Times had said, 
of the Lisbon communiqué, that it 
“the amount 
of provocation 


maximum 
with the 


combined 
minimum 
amount of deterrent effect.” 

As Coldwell left the House that 
evening a leading Progressive Con 
servative came over tosay couldn't 
disagree with anything you said to- 
night.”” Other Conservatives had the 


same reaction As word of this 
Opposition solidarity got around it 
led reporters to take another look at 
George Drew’s speech. 

Barring his explicit attack on the 
CCF statement Drew’s opinions bore 
a strong resemblance to Coldwell’s 
on several points. He too had 
denounced the Lisbon communiqué 
which 
ment of the Lisbon ‘decisions’ at- 
tacked by the CCF). The CCF had 
called the objective of fifty divisions 
this year 
trous,”” because 
reached.”” Drew said, “If we were 
to accept a statement of that kind 
deluding our- 


was merely the announce 


“irresponsible and disas- 
“incapable of being 


we would simply be 
selves; most certainly it will not fool 
the Russians.” 

Coldwell and the CCF had called 
for more “economic rebuilding”’ in- 


stead of “crippling and excessive 
military preparedness.”’ Drew urged 


Continued on page 49 


“some 


Parliament rubbed its eyes cs Drew and Coldwell hit together. 
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They'll say: 
“lust what | wanted ! 
...and mean it! 


It’s Canada’s favourite. 3 to 1, 
over all other lighters combined 


anh \ 
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Birthday Gift! 
Give the gift they want! 78 
of all people questioned , said 
“The lighter I want is a 
Ronson.” 


Want to get the most sincere raves, smiles and 
“thanks” when you give a gift? Give a Ronson! 
78°; of the folks interviewed in an independent, 


Dominion-wide survey, said: “The lighter I 
want is a Ronson.”’ 
It shouldn’t surprise you. Many a Ronson 


7 bought 25 years ago, is still going strong. The 

% reason? Every part of a Ronson is formed and 
fitted with jewellers’ precision for years of con 
venient, dependable lights. Press it’s lit! 
Release. ..it’s out! So use and give Ronsons! Re 
member, all lighters work best with Ronsonol 
Fuel and Ronson Redskin ‘Flints’. 


Anniversary Gift 

every gift occasion 
Every “‘light’’ will remind 


them of you, if you give the 
happy couple a Konson 


The last word in “lights” 
is a lighter— 
the lighter that lasts is... 


RONSON ADONIS. Pocket lighter, slim as a fine 
watch. Satin and polished finish. Engine-turned 
$13.50. Other Ronson pocket lighters from $6 50 


RONSON CROWN. Table lighter. Heavy silver plate 
Danish modern design. $16.50. Other Ronson table 
lighters from $12.00 


RONSON MASTERCASE. Combination lighter-ciga- 
rette case, engine-turned, chromium plate. $16.50 
A 


RONSON WHIRLWIND. Windproof lighter, disappear 

ing windshield. Tortoise enamel. Engine-turned 

$12.00 « t 

Enjoy Ronson’s "It Happened Here”, Wednesdays, 9 P.M., E.S.T., CBC Dominion Network; and Ronson’s 
“Le Journal de Claude-Henri Grignon”, CKAC, Montreal; CHRC, Quebec; CKRS, Jonquiere 
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Monarch Monterey 


One look and you'll see what's new—and 
different—and excitingly tiner—about ¢/is new 
car for °52! It's the most beautitul, most powertul 
Monarch ever built. Take just one glance at that 
ff stunning new hood and grille—at that huge. 
one-piece windshield and contoured rear 
window —at that striking new rear end treatment. 


side, as well. And under the hood, there's an 
even smoother 125-Hp. Monarch V-8 Engine 


vreater in power, yreater in performance ©, even 


more economical! See the new '52 Monarch 
ivatlable with your choice of three drives 
Monarch Automat 
Wh Transmission Or Louch 
ale é O-Matic Overdrive at 
extra cost and standard 


Transmission. Drive 


I 


Four Door Sedan 


it, and you ll agree 
o-Door Sedan 


BE TIFUL anywhere 
CORA V-8 ENGINE 
0, New  high-compression 


design backed by Ford's 
experience in building 
more V-8 engines than 


Convertibte 
all other manufacturers 


combined 


1952 


Here is wonderful new beauty and luxury and room 
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MACLEAN’S 


CANADA'S NATIONAL MAGAZINE 


When the outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease was 
suddenly made public in February, Maclean's 
assigned two of its editors to get at the facts 
behind what threatens to be a major economic 
calamity. Fred Bodsworth flew to Regina for an 
on-the-spot report. Blair Fraser, in Ottawa, dug 
into the political implications of the outbreak. 
Their joint findings are presented on the following 
pages in the form of answers to what the editors 


consider are the eleven most important questions 


STORY STARTS NEXT PAGE > > > 
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Dr. |. M. Dryden, a Regina veterinary, inspects 
a calf’'s mouth for telltale vesicles (blisters). 


By BLAIR FRASER and 
FRED BODSWORTH 


% Was there negligence in dealing with the out- 
break of foot-and-mouth disease? 


Yes on two counts. Two federal department: 
were at fault. Immigration officials have not taker 
proper precautions since the First World War to 
see that immigrants coming to Canada did not bring 
the disease with them. The Department of 
\griculture allowed the epidemic to spread for 
two and a half months before seeking conclusive 


proof of what it was. 


Why did Agricultural Department veterinarians 
hesitate so long before sending material for the 
; laboratory tests which would have produced a 
a correct diagnosis? 


Government vets themselves have no explana 
tion for this except to say that their own toy 
officials didn’t think it necessary. They were 
satished by their field tests, and by the fact that 
the first cattle to be infected recovered quick! 

{ that the disease was vesicular stomatitis. 
Unhappily the Agriculture Department is so 

organized that the Health of Animals Division, 

which employs the veterinarians and does the field 


Above: Newspapermen covering the slaughter of infected cattle scrub off in footbath of lye work, is quite separate from the Animal Pathology 
Division, which employs the scientists and does ' 


Below: Riflemen from the RCMP kill foot-and-mouth victims near Regina. Bulldozers dug the pit. 


K. Wells (right) maps out the eradice on 
campaign for Regina chief, Dr. N. D. Ch 


* 
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the laboratory work. Dr. Thomas Childs, head of 
the Health of Animals Division, had a telegraphic 
report of the outbreak on Dec. 1 and a detailed 
written report on Dec. 7. Dr. C. A. Mitchell, head 
of the Animal Pathology Division, first heard of 
it on Feb. 14, three days after Childs had left 
Ottawa on vacation. There was no 
immediate superior to whom both men _ report, 
and who might have asked either to get the 
other’s opinion on these alarming reports from 
Saskatchewan. 


common 


What were the precise steps taken to diagnose 
the disease? 


Last Nov. 26 a Saskatchewan farmer named 
Leonard T. Wass walked into his big red barn for 
the morning milking. His farm was at McLean, 
Sask., thirty miles east of Regina, and Wass was 
running it alone. 

Wass noticed three of his thirty-four cows were 
refusing to eat. By Nov. 28 he found twenty-four 
of them had tongue blisters and were giving very 
little milk. Wass remembered the epidemic of 
vesicular stomatitis that swept Saskatchewan and 
Montana in 1939. 

He called Dr. H. Richards, veterinarian of Indian 
Head, who was sick in bed but prescribed a laxative 


These were the symptoms. 


by telephone. Two neighbors came over to help 
Wass administer it. 

On Dec. 1 the cows were no better. Wass called 
Dr. Harold Hunter, of Regina. Next day Hunter 
picked up Dr. E. E. and Dr. 


veterinarians of the Regina 


Carlson Norman 
James, 
bureau. Health of Animals Division, and drove out 


to the Wass farm. 


government 


Dr. Thomas Childs, director, Health of Animals 
Division, ordered 2,500-square-mile quarantine. 


MACLEAN'’S MAGAZIN 


Sorrowful farmers drive sick cow to the death 
pit. In two weeks twelve hundred were killed. 


Hunter, Carlson and James all thought the cows 
had vesicular stomatitis, but they did not merely 
take it for granted. 
farm James had reported to Ottawa the appearance 


Even before going to Wass’ 
of “‘a suspected contagious disease.”’ Childs sent 
back immediate orders for a thorough examination 
which James duly performed. 

He gathered material sloughed off the tongues 
of infected cattle and brushed it into the tongues 
of two of Wass’ five horses. This is a routine field 
test to distinguish vesicular stomatitis from foot 
and-mouth disease. 
ceptible than 
immune to foot-and-mouth. 


Horses are even more sus 
they're 


If a horse reacts to 


cows to stomatitis, but 
inoculation, that’s taken as proof that the disease is 
not the dreaded scourge but the relatively mild 
relatively commonplace stomatitis. 

By a fantastic and still unexplained stroke of 
misfortune Wass’ two horses did develop symptoms 
that looked like stomatitis small 
tongues and gums. Meanwhile, by the 
luck, the twenty-four 
recovered. By Dec. 8, the same day as the symp 


blisters on 
same ill 
infected cows apparently 
toms appeared in the horses, all twenty-four cows 
had normal temperatures and a milk flow restored 
almost to the level of Nov. 25. 
James reported to Ottawa ‘l am 


Small wonder that 
now satistied 
that we are not dealing with a dangerous infectious 
disease and I recommend that the quarantine ty 
terminated.” It was 


No one was really surprised when, four day 
later, one of the me ighbors who had he Ipred Was 
give his cows their medicine reported (woot tis owr 
bull mouth and 


The other 


cows, and one frothing at the 


sloughing skin from tongues helpful 


neighbor found a calf showing blisters fJoth were 


William Hanley lost a herd of one hundred and 
seventy from his farm near outskirts of Regina. 


quarantined, but both herds recovered quickly and 
the quarantines were lifted on Dee. 27 
Burns 


the big western meat-packing firm, found 


The next development was more alarming 
ind Co., 
thirty of the two hundred and fifty-two cattle im 
their Regina feed lot showing symptoms of stoma 
The feed lot 
the first outbreak beyond the immediate neighbor 


titis was quarantined This was 
hood of the Wass farm, and the first known oppor 
tunity fora really wholesale spreading of the deadly 
virus 


It is taken for granted now, of course, that the 


‘stomatitis’ was really foot-and-mouth disease 
Kven now this has not been proved the cattle 
in the Burns lot recovered quickly, as the Was 


cattle had done, and none of them showed the foot 
characteristic of the 
Thomas Childs 
bears the heaviest load of responsibility for accept 


lesions which = are 


However, even Dr who naturally 
ing the diagnosis of stomatitis) is now convinced 
that all these early outbreaks were foot-and-mouth 


disease ina misleadingly mild form 


Whether 1 prompt laboratory test would have 
Kept the virus out of the Burns feed lot is le 
certain. The only connection which can be traced 
between the Burns lot and the Wass farm was the 
sale of tive calves by Was to the Burn Clo. oO 
Nov Phi Vain three days before the 
outbreak in Wass’ own herd Presumably, there 
fore, the virus could have bee irmed to the Burn 
lot anyway Kut of course t would have bee 
pursue muct Aone ind with far greater hoy; 
of complete head thre tboratory test bees 
made on 1) hen Dr. James tirst saw the Wa 
cattle 

In any case ( 


Konstantine Haun, who lost 180 head, receives a 
cheque for $600 from an anonymous well-wisher 
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By ELIZABETH ANN COOPER 


LUSTRATED BY JACK BUSH 


RAN all the way home. When I got into the 
house Grandpa was playing with the puppy, 
ind Chloe, the old bitch, was lying in front of 
the fire, watching as if she was proud of her son. 
Gramma was the only one who paid any attention 
fo me 
Go outside an’ get washed up fer supper, 
Buddy.” 

So I had to go out in back without telling them 
what I had seen that afternoon. I pumped some 
water into the old tin basin and splashed it on 
my face and thrashed my hands around in it, and 
then I dried myself with the towel hanging from 
the nail by the back door Grandpa was still 
playing with Cappy when I got inside, even though 
Gramma had supper on the table 

‘C'mon, ‘Tom, ‘fore everythin’s so cold it can’t 
be eaten.”’ Gramma and I sat down at the table. 


The Blackfeet camped by the creek and with them 
trotted the pony that won the boy's heart. But he 
couldn't let Grandpa pay the price they asked for 
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“Allright, all right, Aggie, I’m comin’.””, Grandpa 
got up from the floor, brushed off the seat of his 
pants, and came over to the table The puppy 
ran after him and grabbed the leg of his jeans 
Grandpa said, ‘Down, Cappy,” and the little 
fellow flopped down, his legs spread in four direc- 
tions and his muzzle flat on the floor 

“IT think you’d ruther play with that dog than 
eat,’” Gramma said, but she wasn’t really mad, just 
trying to be. 

“Now, Aggie,”’ Grandpa said, and that settled it 

I waited for them to ask me what I'd been doing 
but they didn’t say a word to me. Gramma never 
did much talking during meals, and ever since 
Cappy was born Grandpa just watched him and 
gave him scraps from his plate and played with 
him. I didn’t blame him much, because that C ippy 
was some pup. There'd been two others in “te 
litter, but they died just a couple of days after they 


were Whelped. Grandpa said Cappy was the last 
puppy Chloe would ever have and, besides that, he 
was the best she had ever had. 

“He'll make a fine huntin’ dog,”’ Grandpa said. 

“What kind of huntin’ will you do in this 
country?” Gramma asked. She always talked as 
if she didn’t like the west, but she really did. 

Why, ‘coons an’ rabbits plenty of huntin’ 
here.’ Grandpa flipped a piece of venison into 
the air, and Cappy hopped up and caught 
“Smartest pup I’ve ever had. You watch ‘in 
\ggie. Another year and he’ll be better ’n 4 
hunter you ever saw in the east.”’ 

Gramma just made a funny noise and got 
to fetch more potatoes. Then Grandpa looked 0+ 
it me and winked. 

I figured this was my chance to tell them al 
today The Blackfeet are settin’ up a camp d: 
below the creek.”’ 


That 
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Gramma said, ‘That means they'll be over her: 
beggin’ an’ I'll have to give ’em some of our beef.” 
She came back to the table with the bowl of 
potatoes. 

**Many of ’em?”’ Grandpa asked. He leaned down 
and scratched Cappy behind the ear. 

“Must be twenty or thirty,” I said. ‘“There’s 
a lot of kids an’ there must be fifty horses. There’s 
one pony gee, he’s just beautiful ” T floun- 
dered, wishing I could tell them how beautiful that 
pony was, the way things were described in the 
poetry Gramma liked to read out loud now and 
then, “‘Well, I wish you could see ’im.”’ 

Grandpa straightened up and looked at me. 
“You still hankerin’ after a pony, Buddy?” 

They had told me I couldn’t have a horse of 
my own until I was bigger. But that had been last 
year. I was eight now and I figured that made a 
difference. Grandpa was looking straight at me so 


Black-and-White Pinto 
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Buddy watched the Indians ride in and he was 


quite sure that Walking Eagle didn’t: see 


| looked straight back at him without blinking 

“Yes, sir.” 

I went to bed that night with their words singing 
in my head like a song you can’t forget: Grarnma 
saying, “I don’t trust them Indian ponies’’; 
Grandpa saying, “I figgered you’d be satisfied 
ridin’ Bess until you was big enough for your own 
horse’; Gramma saying, “No tellin’ what sort of 
a horse they’d pass off on you”’; Grandpa saying, 
we’ll see.” We'll see, we'll see, we'll see —I 
fell asleep to that. 

For two days Grandpa didn’t do anything about 
seeing and I lived with the fear that the Indians 
would move on before I got my pony. I even 
thought Grandpa had forgot about it, but I was 
afraid to say anything to pester him. 

Both days, some of the men from the camp came 
to the house, and Gramma gave them a couple 
of sides of beef and some old jewelry that was 


falling apart. The man who did the talking for the 
John Walking Eagle, and I 
He was just like 


group was named 
thought he was pretty wonderful 
the Indians I had seen in picture books back in 
the east before my mother died. He said very 
little, and the other men said nothing, and none 
of them seemed to notice me, but the second day, 
after Gramma had given them the second side of 
beef, John Walking Eagle came over to me and 
handed me a small tomahawk. I just looked at it 
and couldn’t think of anything to say, not even a 
thank you, until after they had gone 
“That's all right, Buddy,”’ Grandpa said 
if you didn’t know it you did the right thing.’ 
Then he told me to go to bed I was halfway 
up the ladder to my sleeping loft when he said, 
i 


“Even 


Tomorrow I guess we'll go down and take 
at that pony.” 


I didn’t do much Continued on page 47 
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THE WITH THE ELEGANE ATR 


By KEN JOHNSTONE 


You may speak with awe of Shepheard’s 
And the Savoy in the Strand 

And boast of caravanserais 

From Banff to Samarkand 

But at the Manow Richelieu 


Soundproot champagne flows like beer 
Ind lambs eat salted grasses 
kor Brenda Duff Frazier 
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F ALL THE to 


ensnare the American tourist dollar the plush 


devices used in Canada 


resort hotel is perhaps the most impressive. 
\cross Canada, strategically situated in locales of 
ilmost stupefying beauty and surrounded by all 
the amenities and comforts traditionally associated 


with vacation, a dozen multimillion-dollar invest- 
ments stand as | in the wilderness All of 
them are luxury hotels and all of ther enjov a 
large Americar p itronage Br t ol the whole 
glittering galaxy in Canada’s super-resort crown the 
brightest jewel by far is that sparkling on the side 
of a mountain along the St. Lawrence River, the 
Manoir Richelieu at Murray Bay 

The Manoir does not achieve its pre-eminence 
from such tangible factors as superior facilities or 
attractions But there is an air about it not 
luplicated anywhere else, and it is that atmosphere 
which first intimidates and then finally captivates 
its visitors, changing passing birds of flight into 
homing pigeons for years on end. 

One has only to walk through the lobby of the 


anoir 
ot old-world 
It bre 


to become aware of its peculiar quality 


elegance and unobtrusively wealthy 


leisure. vathes up from the period furniture 


and oriental rugs and it radiates from the careful 
deference of the staff. You walk carefully not to 
disturb the ghosts, when a live one peers at you 


from over a newspaper, or looks up enquiringly 


from its Canasta When you pause at the door of one 
of the games rooms off the lobby, you are inclined 
to Vaczlav Van Brozik’s huge painting 
of at the C of Isabella. Then, 


realizing you are not in court clothes, you slink out 


retreat 
Columbus ourt 
abashed. 

Partly the atmosphere is calculated, 
i tradition. 
torical background of Murray Bay, 
is it is better Known in Quebec. 


partly it is 
of the his- 
or La Malhbaie 
Here, history says, 


The tradition comes out 


to 
north shore of the 
y miles below Quebec. A 


n 1608 Samuel Champlain brought his fleet 


inchor in the broad bay on the 


St. Lawrence, about ninet 
sudden storm threatened some of his ships and 
Champlain thereupon named the spot La Malbaie, 
or “‘Bad Bay.” Following Wolfe’s victory General 
Murray the 
listrict to two of his officers, Col. John Nairne and 
Malcolm Fraser, and the district was renamed 
Murray Bay in his honor. 

Murray Bay rapidly gained its reputation as a 


As early 1791 Nairne wrote 


turned over two seigniories in the 


Col. 


summer resort. as 


Williams-Tavlor and Lady Jane 
Manoir Richelieu 


re 


Old Manoir ta 


in 


a Montreal friend ‘You shall drink the best of 
wheys and breathe the purest sea air in the world 
and, although luxuries will wanting, our friend 


ship and the best things the place can afford to 


you, I know, will make ample amends.”’ 

Whey is no longer served at the Manoir Richelieu 
but there is ample luxury to replace it, and the 
sea air has not changed. About thirty years ago the 


late President of the United States, William Howard 


Taft, testified: ‘“The air of Murray Bay invigorates 


like champagne without that beverage’s ‘morning 
after.’ 

Between the period of these two observations 
Murray Bay, and with it the Manoir Richelieu, 


created that unique background which is such a 
great part today. 
Quebec and | began to make the summer 
pilgrimage regularly as far back as a hundred years 
Among the first the 
permanent summer residents were the Buchanans, 


of its charm Families from 


Montrea 


ago to settle in district 


as 


the Blakes, the Henshaws and the Lambs. They 
were later joined by American summer residents, 
among the first of whom.were the Tafts The 


former American President, who later became U.S. 


have attracted 
the 


Huyhes became 


Supreme Court justice, seems to 


wing 
for Justices Harlan and 


with him a considerable of Americar 
judiciary, 
isitors 


Murray 


former 


regular v Nor were Canadian legal lights 


lacking. say counts among its present 


and residents Justices 


Marchand, 


summer Sévigny, 


Letourne 


au, Greenshields, Fitzpatrick 

and Cannon 
At first the summer visitors found accommoda 
tion with local residents or stayed at the modest 


But a new one sprat hy the fo } 
Lorm blouse or ttre te of thre present Manoir 
Then they began to build their own magnificent 
summer homes the feamship line whict 
brought them to Murray Bay then the Riche 
heu and Ontario Navigation Company, now Canad 
Steamship Lines bought up the desirable ite of 
the Lorne House and built its first Manoir Kiche 
heu, an impressive wooden structure of two hundred 
rooms. That was in 1901 The summer resident 
built their horn ilong the mountain, eastward 
from the Manoir ind the road hich led to their 
palatial residence became known as the Boulevard 

Today the iynposts at the entrances of the 
Boulevard homes offer a good cross section of 
Canadian ind Are ncan upper crust There ire 
the (Dominion Corset Amyots of Quebec City, 
father and son; the socialite Bancrofts of New York 
ind the ditto Binsses of Washington, who count 
a rear-admiral in their gathering: the two elderly 
Blaikie ladies, one of ‘Toronto's olde farnilye the 
leading Montreal legal lights, the Buchanan Then 
there is Mrs. F. H. Cabot of the Boston Cabot 
no less, with her considerable family which she has 
settled in elegant homes over the Fraser seigniory 
Charles Cannon, MP, represents the Magdalen 
Islands, and the Caverhills of Montreal are of the 
old wholesale firm of Caverhill and Laermont 
Roddy Choquette of Montreal is the laundry ki 
and John D. Coffin of New York, former Hearst 
executive, has built several paper mills in Canada 
Sidney Dawes is the head of Atlas Constructio 
currently working on Toronto subway Thy 
Donohue family of Quebec City (jseores Mart 
and Charles have Continued on pape 30 
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Mao Tse-tung’s men march into Chungking in Dec. 1949 without opposition. 
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WAS PRISONER 
THE CHINESE REDS 


HERE IS THE REMARKABLE FIRST 
HAND STORY OF A VETERAN CANADIAN 
MISSIONARY WHO SAW HIS FRIENDS 
TURN INTO ENVENOMED FOES AS 
THE POISON OF COMMUNISM CREPT 
THROUGH THE SOUL OF A NATION 


HE SERYED FOR TWENTY-ONE YEARS 


By DR. A. STEWART ALLEN 


Since the terror in China began, news from behind 
the Bamboo Curtain has been sparse. Most eye 
witnesses returning from China have been unable to 
tell their stories because Chinese friends left behind 
as hostages would be punished for their statements 
Because he was deported and left behind no hostage: 
Dr. Allen was free to write this remarkable documen‘ 
— the first eyewitness report from China by a Can- 
adian non-Communist since Norman McLaren told ir 
Maclean's of the initial stages of the revolution ( 


Saw the Chinese Reds Take Over, Oct. 15, 1950) 


o 
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The United Church hospital at Chungking where 
Allen was superintendent until thrown in jail. 


WAS a prisoner of the Chinese Communists for 

a year, eight months of it solitary confinement, 

two months with about twenty others in a cell 
so small we couldn't all sleep comfortably on the 
floor at one time. 

After having devoted twenty-one years to hospi- 
tal development and medical teaching in China for 
the United Church of Canada, I was accused of 
being a spy, a murderer and a thief. For four hours 
I was forced to kneel before a large portrait of 
Mao Tse-tung, China’s little Stalin, while a frenzied 
rabble shouted taunts and accusations against me. 
I was grilled, browbeaten and threatened by Com- 
munist officials seeking vainly for some charge on 
which they could bring me to trial. For two months 
I was subjected to a monotonous and fatiguing 
repetition of Communist propaganda in sessions 
of seven and a half hours a day which were supposed 
to ‘wash my brains of their reactionary thoughts.” 
Finally, denounced as a treacherous enemy of the 
China to which I had devoted my adult life, I was 
conducted to the border and deported for allegedly 
“seizing”? medical supplies and for having “‘crimin- 
ally” evaded payment of eighty-nine cents’ tax. 

I had been a medical missionary in China since 
shortly after my graduation as a doctor from 
McGill University, Montreal, in 1929. Since 1938 
I had been superintendent of the two-hundred-and- 
twenty-bed United Church mission hospital at 
Chungking, the largest Canadian-supported hospi- 
tal in West China. Chungking, a crowded city of 
nine hundred thousand on the Yangtze River, 
twelve hundred miles from Shanghai but only four 
hundred miles from the Tibet border, was the 
second-last Chinese city to be taken over by Mao’s 
Red army. 

On Nov. 29, 1949, I heard the first gunfire in the 
hills outside Chungking. Two days later the Reds 
marched unopposed into the city. 

I was permitted to carry on as superintendent of 
the hospital for another year. In Dec. 1950 Com- 
munists on the staff organized an accusation meet- 
ing against me, accused me of being a spy and 
enemy collaborator, and demanded my arrest. I 
was a Communist prisoner from that moment until 
a Red government deportation guard saw me safely 
out of China one year later almost to the day. 

My hitterest memory is not the treatment I 
myself received. The most distressing memory of 
two years I spent behind the Bamboo Curtain of 
Red China is that of the hate and distrust which 
have been deliberately and cunningly planted in the 
minds of the Chinese. I saw the tragic spectacle of 
a co-operative hospitable people transformed sud- 
denly, by a few months of ingenious propaganda, 
into a nation of suspicious, abusive, unreasoning 
accusers fired with the idea that the outside world, 
barring Russia, has but a single aim: the oppression 
and exploitation of China. 

A large majority of Chinese students and workers 
are now insolent and vehement supporters of the 
new Red regime. They have become intoxicated 
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with a few catchwords and phrases like **Down with 
American imperialism!”’ All foreigners, all land- 
lords and all the well-to-do have suddenly been 
turned into villainous and hated enemies of the new 
Peoples’ China. 

One of their slogans is: “There is no such thing as 
a good landlord.’”” And the Communists are using 
all their wiles to keep the people believing it. 

In Hong Kong last January on my way back to 
Canada I visited a Chinese doctor friend who had 
just learned of the fate of one landlord who had 
been his friend for many years in Kwangtung 
province, near Canton. He was widely respected 
for the scrupulous fairness with which he treated 
his tenants. When Communist authorities in 
Kwangtung were urging peasants to hold accusa- 
tion meetings denouncing their landlords this man’s 
tenants drew up a statement saying they had 
nothing to accuse him of and asking that he be dealt 
with leniently by the new Kwangtung government. 
The tenants said he had never demanded rent in 
years when crops were poor and had always made 
sure that his workers had plenty for their own needs 
before taking a share for himself. 

The Communists questioned the tenants in more 
detail. Had he ever accepted gifts from them? In 
good crop years it is a widespread Chinese custom 
to give gifts of produce to a popular landlord and 
the tenants agreed that their landlord had in some 
years received numerous free-will gifts. ‘The Com- 
munists skilfully distorted this aspect of the 
tenant-landlord relations and made it appear to 
many of the simple and illiterate peasants that the 
landlord had been wheedling more out of them in the 
form of gifts than he was entitled to in legal rent. 
The Communists wound up by making the land- 
lord appear as a villain and oppressor of the worst 
sort. According to the Communist argument he 
was not an ordinary oppressor landlord, he was far 
worse than that for he carried out his oppression 
with a diabolical scheme under which his tenants 
didn’t even realize they were being oppressed. 

This particular landlord was among the first 
executed in Kwangtung. He was a dangerous 
potential leader. He had to be gotten rid of quickly, 
for he proved too well the absurdity of one of 
Chinese Communists’ fundamental claims: that all 
landlords are exploiters and robbers of the people. 
There was little ceremony or trial. He was simply 
arrested, left in a cell for a few days, then marched 
out into a jailyard where the top of his head was 
blown off with a single shot from a revolver held 
against the base of his skull. 

China today is seething with suspicion and 
ridiculously far-fetched accusations. The most 
trivial and commonplace statements or incidents are 
misinterpreted and twisted into “proof” ot spying 
or “reactionary attitudes.”” Everyone distrusts 
everyone else. Spying has become a national game 
with death too often for the loser. Children at 
school are taught that it is a duty to spy on and 
report upon their parents. Wives spy on their 
husbands. If a light burns late at night in a better- 
off Chinese home neighbors may notify the authori- 
ties that “he must have been having a secret meet- 
ing with an imperialist spy.”’ If a student tosses and 
lies awake in a school dormitory he may be grilled 
by fellow students next morning on the assumption 
that “reactionary thoughts”’ kept him awake. 

In Red China the walls not only have ears, they 
have eyes as well. One morning Dr. Ian Robb, a 
Canadian surgeon working with me in Chungking 
who has since returned to Canada and is now in 
Halifax, was cleaning up his library and came across 
one dog-eared volume that he thought he might as 
well throw away. He dropped it into the fire in the 
kitchen stove. There was no one else in the house. 
Next morning the chairman of the hospital's 


-<Communist labor union told him bluntly: ‘‘You 
burned a book yesterday. Why we 
Startled, Robb asked him: ‘‘Is there a new law 


against burning books 

“No,” the Communist said, “but it is wiser not 
to without permission.”” A Chinese houseboy when 
lighting a new fire had discovered the ashes, still in 
the form of a book. He had reported it immediately. 
To the suspicion-ridden one-track Chinese mind it 


could mean only one Continued on page 52 


Bonus-length 


The author with white nurses. A tiny Chinese 
nurse named Fan led accusations against him 


Safely back in Montreal home, Allen reads and 
(left) fits Marion for a Chinese dress 
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MACLEAN’S 
FLASHBACK 


HE STUBBORN enigmatic tigure of James 

Douglas, a_ big swarthy man with black 

luminous eyes, hands like hams and hair like 
a horse’s mane, bestrides the history of Britis! 
Columbia from fur-trading days to Confederation. 
The benevolent tyranny by which he ruled the 
province has few parallels in democratic history 
His own story, laced with blood and zeal and faith 
and fury, is probably unique. 

He was a mulatto, largely self-educated, appren- 
ticed into the fur trade at fifteen. But he lived 
to become a Knight Commander of the Bath, the 
richest man on the Pacific Coast and the virtual 
dictator of all territory from the Rockies to the 
Pacitic north of the Oregon border. He married 
the daughter of a Cree princess who became B. C.’s 
First Lady. He dodged Indian arrows and daggers 
and fought barehanded with naked savages. His 
strength of will and faith in his own rightness was 
as tough and durable as his six-foot thong of a body 
To keep his benevolent sovereignty over B. © 
intact he sometimes defied the British and American 
governments. He fought with the crown while a 
servant of the all-powerful Hudson’s Bay Company. 
Then, when he reluctantly consented to hand his, 
little empire over to the people, as a servant of the 
crown he fought his old company just as fiercely. 

He was a man of complexities and paradoxes 
He was considered cold and formal, yet he was 
sentimental enough to keep in his watchcase a 
shilling piece given him by a grandchild as a birth- 


day present “to spend as you like.”” He was known 


If it hadn't been 


for the benevolent dictatorship 


of Sir James Douglas 


British Columbia might today 
7, JAMES DOUGLAS, born in the be in the U.S. A. | 
West Indies. was strange tyrant | 
? who ited tvrann As B. firse | 
| He fought Indians barchanded 
Vor nor e wielded absolute powell 
defied the crown, 
built our first navy, 


and sometimes skipped rope 


tor relaxation 
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King B.C. 


By MARY ELIZABETH COLMAN 


to be stiff and dignified, yet at sixty-nine he could 
be seen skipping a rope on his front porch. He was 
thought of as an old-fashioned autocrat, yet he was 
the first man to urge the building of the Trans- 
Canada Highway and the defense of the Pacitic 
Coast against Russia. He built Canada’s first navy 
and prepared with his one gunboat to stand off 
the might of the Czar. His tactics were highhanded 
enough to become the cause célébre which lifted his 
greatest enemy, a crusading editor, into eminence, 
yet he was big enough to lend the same man thirty 
His name 
is writ large in the annals of B. C. for the simple 
reason that without him the province might today 
be United States territory. 

While biographies of Douglas, “The Father of 
British say he Scot, modern 
research indicates he was born in the West Indies 
in 1803, son of a Scottish father and a Jamaican 
mother. 


thousand dollars when he asked for it. 


Columbia,” was a 


His contemporaries took his mixed blood 
for granted. 

Before his sixteenth birthday he was apprenticed 
the North West Fur Co., which three years 
later in 1821 was merged with its great rival the 
Hudson’s Bay Co. In the winter of 1827-28 he 
at Yokogh, B.C. His immediate 
chief factor William Connolly, at 
nearby Fort St. James. Connolly’s wife was a Cree 


to 


was stationed 
superior was 
princess, and James courted and won their pretty 
sixteen-year-old daughter Amelia. 
of clergy the young people were married by the 
tribal rites of the Eight later 


In the absence 


Crees. years a 


self-righteous chaplain denounced such unions as 
but 
James married Amelia a second time, in an Epis 


mere “living in sin.”” Furious conventional, 
copal ceremony. 

Temporarily in charge of Fort St. James in his 
father-in-law’s absence, bridegroom Douglas was 
called from sleep one July night in 1828 to be told 
that an Indian long wanted for murder was hiding 
in Chief Quaw’s village, less than a 


mile away. 
Douglas hurried to the village. The chief was 
absent and Douglas himself finally flushed the man 


from a dark corner, dodging an arrow aimed at 
his eye. 

The murderer was quickly executed but his death 
the He and 


their faces blackened, rushed the fort and 


was a deep affront to chief. his 
warriors, 
seized Douglas, according to a contemporary ac- 
count, “struggling and swearing.”’ They laid him 
flat the table the “He kicked 
and plunged, exhausting himself. The chief looked 
at him saying, ‘You are tired talk 


you.” This only exasperated Douglas the more and 


on in messroom. 


now, | can to 
he renewed his struggle, damning and swearing and 
calling them big rascals!” 

Half held the young 
Douglas down in the light of flickering torches while 
the chief stood stolidly by and one of the men 
held his great war dagger poised, ready to kill at 
a word. 

But Quaw had no intention of killing. What 
he wanted was reparation in the form of food and 


a dozen naked warriors 


axes for the dead man’s relatives, who held Douglas 


In pioneer Victoria (James Bay, 1859, 


HBC. His greatest critic was editor Amor de 


responsible for his death Finally Douvla irre 
and was liberated. In his diary he made lacon 
note, “Affray with the Indians 

Ihe friends of the dead man wore reve " 
however, and Douglas for two year ven 
constant danger of his life. Once he and two other 
were surrounded by i hundred velling Trochict 
apparently bent on murder Douglas taced ther 
down and let them exhaust their rave in threats 
Then in 1830 he was transferred by the HBC t« 
far-away Fort Vancouver on the Columbia River 
as chief assistant to Dr. John McLoughlin, head 
of the regional board of management 

Already Douglas made a POSITIVE IMpression 
all those who met him. Sir George Simpson, famou 
governor of the HBC, and never given to lavis! 
praise, said Douglas was i Scotch West [ndiat 

well qualitied for any service requiring bodily 

exertion, firmness of mind and the exercise of sound 
judgment, but furiously violent when aroused 

And Letitia Hargreave, wife of a Hudson's Bay 
clerk, notes in a letter from York Factory 1h4 
that “Mr. Douglas a mulatto is a chief 
factor on the Columbia and very much re pected bry 
young and old 

Dr. John Helmcken, who later became Douvla 
son-in-law, describing their first meeting, called him 
“grave, cold and unimpressioned™ but added that 


he improved on acquaintance 


The responsibilities piled on the ambitious young 


man and his rapid advancement in the company 
at 


service 


Cosmos 


above) Douglas was both 
(left), 


yoverne 


and 


hief 


who was born plain Bill) Smith. 


factor for 


if 


tne 
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he H Bree loner bovs figured thet Womans place Was al her s becl, and eall. 
Vatt was a Breckner too. but that afternoon at Hidden Lake 


taught him that a fist isn’t the strongest thing in the world 


By L. JOHANNE STEMO 


TRATED BY BRUCE JOHNSON 


ry HE MIDSUMMER'’S SUN set in a billow of flame in the Strait 

of Georgia. The down of shedding ftireweed floated aimlessly on the 

warm breeze. To Matthew Breckner, making his way home from 

Hidden Lake, the trail held the quality of all island trails in summer 

a dry woodsy aroma spicing the sea breeze, a wink of birds’ wings, 

the call of a distant hooter: while above, the blue dome of the sky ripened 
into a soft haze. 

He was fully clothed again. His faded cotton shirt covered broad shoul 
ders. The stiff canvaslike denims sat easily on him though his knees still 
held a strange weakness. He was nineteen, balancing on that intangible line 
from boy to man, the youngest of the Breckner crew. 

There were tive Breckner boys Andy, Creit, Bowman, Digby and 
Matthew. And there was the Old Man. The Breckners lived by a law unto 
themselves. The Old Man had homesteaded the island in the old days and, 
one by one, as the boys came, he laid claim to land for each of them; leasing, 
squatting, warring on all intruders till there were more than six hundred 
acres under his contro] 

Matt remembered when they had farmed, grazed sheep, raised a few 
head of stock. Now all that was changed. The timber off the land had set 
them free. ‘The Old Man was close to seventy but he still held the deal in 
all family transactions. Cagily he sold the poorest timber first. The boys took 
out poles and ties. Now the timber that remained was a stand of pure gold 

towering firs, many reaching twelve feet across their butts. 

The boys hunted, fished and swam and, when the manana atmosphere 
of the islands palled, the receipts from the timber took care of chartered 
planes to Vancouver, of careening U-drives and liquor. But so far the 
Breckner reputation had not touched Matt. Robbery, arson, even murder 
had at one time or another been linked with the names of the others and 
rumor had it that the Old Man’s coming to the island was the result of a break 
with the law. 

But Matt was different. He even looked different. Where the others 
were sandy-haired and rawboned he was handsomely dark, with an inner 
calm that gave an appearance of gentleness. He moved with a catlike grace, 
easily and without effort. 

Often in the evenings he could be seen splitting wood, bringing in kindling 
and water chores that were considered woman work in the Breckner tribe 
and beneath a man. And in the dull lustreless eyes of Ma Breckner would 
come a momentary glint of something akin to hope as she watched her 
last-born. 

Matt topped the rise. To his left the open strait spread below him to 
dissolve in the distant smoke and mist that shrouded Vancouver and the 
mainland; through the trees on his right the last rays of the sun gilded the 
island-dotted channel. 

From here the path dipped sharply downward and soon the squat log 
cabin that he called home came into view. He Continued on page 40 
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HARD-ROCK 
MINER 


Shrugging off the danger of working under millions 
of tons of creaking rock, Canadians like Dusty 
‘Miller blast out one seventh of the world’s gold. 
The roar of dynamite is music in their ears because, 


as Dusty says, “I feel better when I’m down there” 


By ROBERT THOMAS ALLEN 


PHOTOS BY H. W. TETLOW 


F YOU were to trace the chain of events behind 
the frenzied signals of a broker’s man, or 
yesterday's luncheon address on the nation’s 
gold reserve, or the panic in a best man’s eyes as 
he fumbles for a ring, the trail would end with a 
dirty, work-hardened, taciturn figure crouched in 
the belly of the earth, his helmeted head kissed 
by a million tons of rock, surrounded by the night 
of eternity, buffeted by an ear-shattering clamor 


as he blasts out a seventh of the world’s supply 
of gold Canada’s hard-rock miner. 

He checks in before dawn, goes to work in a ‘ 
bucket, eats his lunch in a cave. and goes home | 
in the dark. Occasionally he stops the racket of ( 
his drill that slams back like guntire from the 
underside of the world, sits down to smoke a soggy ( 
cigarette amid a silence that hasn’t changed since 
primordial rains cooled the earth’s surface and 7 ! 
listens to the drip of water through old diamond 
drill holes that were made in the days when the ; 
mine Was just a hope in a promoter’s heart. He 
thinks of women, beer, or how things are going 01 ‘ ! 
his boulder-quilted little crown-land homesite, the 
distance of several city blocks above. Twice a t 
month he tines up for his pay of between ten and ¢ 

‘ s xteel dollars a day, looks at his cheque, shrugs r 

‘ — 4 ind goes to Noranda or Rouyn or Duparquet or f 
After a blast Dusty is there to pick up ‘free’ gold. He says he can smell it. Val d'Or to play poker, bowl, take the wife to a f 
show or get drunk. He comes back to the mine r 


in time for his shift, puts on his helmet and oilskins 


“Don't call my job dangerous,"’ says Dusty Miller, and he knows mining from the ground down. 


again, lights a cigarette and goes back down into 
the earth. And if you mention that there’s any- 
thing unusual about his job he looks up at you 
quickly as if you’re crazy. 

One man who has been at the job the biggest 
part of his life is Dusty Miller, a tough, energetic, 
lean-bellied Lancashireman of forty-six who now 
holds a job of foreman’s standing as mine captain 
of Elder Gold Mines, nine miles from Noranda in 
northern Quebec. The first time I talked to him 
on the sixth level he stood on a thing aptly called 
a grizzly eight 10 x 12 timbers, a foot apart, 
spanning a yawning black hole that looked as if 
it went straight down to hell spat a stream of 
Copenhagen snuff downward into space, came out 
with an oath, and said, “Don’t call my job danger- 
ous.” 

I had reminded him of a story his wife had told 
me about a mine accident he'd been in. “Don't 
put that in,”’ he said, jabbing a finger at my 
notebook. ‘The boys will think [I’m a sissy 
There are more farmers killed every year than 
m.ners.”” 

Most miners feel the same way about it. Certainly 
there are definite hazards in mining ‘one hundred 
and sixty-six miners were killed in 1950 a death 
rate that is about ten times what it is In manu- 
facturing industries) and some mines are notorious 
for cave-ins and poor ground. But the average 
miner, working in a well-supervised mine in good 
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ground like Elder, goes to work day in day out 
without seeing an accident, and is as matter-of-fact 
about his environment as a sailor is of the sea. 

“I’ve only met one man in my life who couldn't 
stand being underground,’ Dusty told me. “He 
lasted only two hours and asked to be taken up. 
But university students who come to work in their 
summer holidays are pretty jumpy.”’ He grinned. 
“T’ve worked with halfbacks, fullbacks and quarter- 
backs and they look over their shoulders so often 
they keep tripping over their feet 

Only two men have been injured at Elder since 
it started produc ing SIX years ago The accident 
was caused by drilling into a hole containing un 
exploded dynamite. ‘‘We have a four-man rescue 
crew ready to go into action here or in any other 
mine that calls for help,” Dusty said. He spat 


loaters old 


“Accidents are usually caused by ‘f 
timers who drift from mine to mine and_ think 
they know everything 

But, accidents or no accidents, to the layman 
a miner's job is a terrifying one He works in a 
Vast, eerie, frightening, pitch black labyrinth of 
tunnels, rock-strewn inclines, and water that seeps 
down from the surface and from underground 
springs. There is a faint fog in the air and the 
smell of a freshly hosed cellar. Elder Mine is an 
even five degrees above freezing, winter and 
summer. Now and then an insect will get down 
with some wood one miner at Elder told me he’d 


one thousand feet but gener illy a 
‘sss as the tomb 
he eerie unde rworld ol Klder Is 


familiar as the 


He knows every crevice, crack and turn 


pipe, track and fitting He spends 
form of mild mountain climbing a 
beneath the surface of the earth, 
a fast slope-shouldered gait) over 
miles of rough ore-strewn stopes, using his twenty 
experience to show his shift) bosses 
wants them to drill how the vei le 


where to leave pillars, checking footwall, hanging 


with the blast 


was done with 


the men, talking in gestures and 

British profanity to Canadians, Finns, Pok mad 
managing to make himself clear 

worked il rust every 

tramming, tending skips the metal 

haul the ore to the surface \ farmer 

me and mucking, loading tram 

loosened ore Which in Dusty’s day 

a shovel instead of today’s mucking 


miniature one-man-operated power 
tosses the ore over its back into a 
But, like most miners, he served hi 
long apprenticeship as a stope miner, who begin 
and ends his eight-hour day slowly and laboriously 
following the veins of ore with drill 
like a painstaking mechanized buman mole 
clambiered up one ol the many stopes af 
Elder, one called Stope 6-1 East, Extension No. I. 


Dusty mounted it like a goat He 
stopped and flashed his ligrhit ita place near his 
feet, “That's called a raise,’ he uid It's where 
we drop the muck down to the next level. [If you 

the mine you have to be careful.’ I 


diameter, dropping vertically the 
the 


A couple of stopers were getting ready to start 
work when we reached the top of the stope. They 
were hauling and lugging their drills into position 
in the cramped, angular, black underside of the 
the world 


beginning to get a bit used to the idea, which at 
first had seemed rude. [| flashed my light on therm 
They looked awkward and bulky in rubber jacket 
rubber boots rubber ylove 
They wore light weight amber-colored tibre helmet 
like trimmed-down versions of the pith helmet of 
Kach had an electric battery lamp 
the size of a bieycle headlipht that can le 


snapped onto the front Con 


His wife Enis and their three children. His son 
Eddie would like to be a magazine illustrator. 


mack of a counter to a de partment 


is undramatic as his home-town 


ll and dyn 


sheer unguarded black hole about 


centre of the earth I changed 


} 


their lights in our faces I wa 
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Once the whodunit was a cosy haven in a troubled world. But since best-selling Mickey Spillane’s bloodshot private 


eye Mike Hammer moved in the joint’s been jumping with sex and sadism. And Mickey’s become a preacher 


1952 
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'S Mickey has many guns but never loads them. Once when his little girl Kathy picked a Mauser up from the table he got a great idea for a story. 


NAME 


By JAMES DUGAN 


PHOTOS BY WOLFF. BLACK STAR 


HE best-selling writer of the age is a young 
Hudson River squire named Mickey Spillane 
In four years ten million twenty-tive-cent 
copies ot tive Spillane books have been sold. The 
literary world is variously terrified and elated over 
the Spillane phenomenon. He is rapidly overtaking 
the paperback champion, Erskine Caldwell, whose 
thirteen books have sold twenty-six million copies 
In a der ide. 

Spillane writes mystery shockers His hero is 
a private investigator named Mike Hammer. ‘The 
millions who have grabbed Hammer books out of 
drugstores, tobacco stores and newsstands have 
not been motivated by the love of beautiful letters 
Many of them haven't read any other books. The 
Hammer books read like parodies of pulp detective 
stories. Spillane’s books have about as much 
suspense as a day-coach sandwich. 

Professional readers in the two publishing firms 
that handle Spillane go white at the chops when 
his latest product arrives, but the auditing depart 
ments break into a soft-shoe dance. The Hammer 
books contain the uttermost postally permissible 
budget of blood, gore, sex, transvestitism, sadism 
and bestiality. An old mystery addict of my 
acquaintance bought some Spillane, read them, 
and solemnly walked down the street and presented 
them to a psychiatric clinic as something to chomp 
on when the patients were slow 

Spillane doesn’t want anybody to think that he 
is guilty of literature. ‘“Those long-haired jerks 
who try to write those so-called great novels forget 
that writing is a form of entertainment,” he told 
me. 

Older practitioners of the mystery novel feel 
that Spillane may kill off the medium. One of 
every four books published in North America is a 
mystery, but the art may have no place to go 
after Spillane. The Hammer books introduce the 
final note: the detective hero is criminally insane 

Mike Hammer commits half the murders himself 

Edgar Allan Poe, who invented the mystery 
formula over a century ago, Conan Doyle, who 
popularized the literary detective, and poor old 
Nick Carter, the dime cop, have been done the 
dirty by Spillane. In their day Hammer would 
have been the unspeakable villain: today he is the 
hero. 

During a recent decisive week in his life, [ met 
thirty -four- year-old Frank Morrison (‘Mickey 
Spillane, head hot rod of the quarter dreadfuls 
He is an athletic green-eyed man with a crew 
haircut and is frank and likeable. The Boy-Scout 
virtues could have been copied from him. He is 
a fond father and a loving husband and keeps 
dozens of stray dogs and cats. He has many loyal 
friends. Among his country neighbors he has a 
reputation as a good Samaritan He carries a 
pocket Bible, which he fetches out frequently to 
read salvation into his acquaintances When he 
is not engaged in committing homicide and flagel 
lation on his L. C. Smith he tramps from door to 
door announcing the end of the world and informing 
the lost and mislaid how they can be elected to 
eternal life. Spillane is a lay minister of the New 
burgh, N.Y., company of Jehovah’s Witnesses 

Spillane lives in a cinder-block house he built 
himself in the apple-and-egg country near New 
burgh. He built the house and the house built 
Mike Hammer. In 1946 Spillane, a disgruntled 
war veteran smarting under a New York landlord’s 
gouge, found a remote acreage which, with building 
materials, would cost a thousand dollars. Spillane 
sat down and wrote in nineteen days a violent 
curdier called I, the Jury the first Mike Hammer 
book. He bet that his previous experience writing 
pulps ind crime comics, plus his choked hatred of 
things as they are, would raise the G-note for his 
homestead. 

He gave the manuscript to a friend who was a 
salesman of printing time to book and mayazine 
publishers. The friend sold I, the Jury to his first 
contact, EK. P. Dutton, a respectable old house 
It was accepted by the publisher and Spillane got 
his thousand-dollar advance. He built his house 

The $2.50 hard-cover Dutton edition of I, the 
Jury appeared in 1947 in ten thousand copies. In 
the normal course of events this tirst book would 
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have paid him twenty-five hundred dollars in 
royalties and then dropped dead. But I, the Jury 
caught on. Most of the reviewers who paid it 
notice said it was the toughest or most depraved 
mystery of the month, iwecording to their respect 


for civilization and their understanding of the 
protagonist 

The book had an extraordinary moral: the hero 
elected himself is law, cop, urs inal 
executioner In a medical diagnosis Spillane 
detective was a criminal paranoiac, a vengeful 
gutter messiah, who went around spouting his 


fore he killed l have more 


paranoid symptoms be 
enemies than | have friends I make my own 
rules as I go along and I don't have to account to 
anybody lam the law Lama misanthropuist 
I don’t like people. I don’t like any kind of people 
Students of pathologic il symptoms found a rich 
study in the vast syndrome rioting inside Hammer 
skull: ““My head started banging with that insane 
music that was all kettledrums and shrill thite 
blended together in wild discord 

The readers did not stop to consult psychiatrist 
They paid their quarters for the dip-the-dip and 


it bucketed them over one shrill emotion after 


another. The books had fairies, naked women 
beimny whipped, movies of strip teases, heroes 
kicking fallen men in the teeth and urgical 


lithographs of bullet holes for junior readers who 
might not yrasp the rest of Spillane’s ellects 
Hammer commits his first murder at the end of 
I, the Jury when he assassinates his blond mustress 
at the end of a slow strip tease. A Florida reviewer 
set the note of many critics when he said, “Spillane 
and Hammer set civilization back fifty years.’ \ 
female critic in the same state wrote, “In a long 
and misspent life immersed in blood IT don't believe 
I've ever met a tougher hombre than Mike Hammer, 
Private Kye.” 

The first book was a hit Reprint rights were 
assigned to the world’s biggest book publisher, the 
New American Library of World Literature Its 
twenty-five-cent Signet imprint (James M. Cain 
to Jaroslav Hasek), its” thirty-tive-cent Signet 
Giants and Mentor books (Joe DiMaggio to the 
Iliad), and its fifty-cent double volumes (Kathleen 
Winsor to The Naked and the Dead ell more 
than the total books of all other North American 
publishers combined 

Spillane’s tirst book has gone into twenty-one 
Signet printings, more than two million copies \s 
Spillane’s four succeeding Hammer products iy? 
peared Vengeance Is Mine, One Lonely Night, 
My Gun Is Quick and The Big Kill new readers 


demanded the older book Phe initial print order 
on Spillane’s latest, The Big Kill, was two and a 
half million copies, the largest single edition of a 
book ever published The publishers have dis 


tributed six hundred and fifty thousand copies of 
Spillane’s five books in Canada 
If psychoanalysts were engrossed with Spillania, 


The writer of the world’s toughest prose likes 
animals so much he won't even go out hunting 
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Now that Mickey has religion he carries a Bible with him and will 
frequently take it from his pocket and read a passage to strangers. 


‘ ere more so Phe Hammer books are 
ed contempt for legal processes. 
Harmer say Im not letting the killer go through 
( proce of the law I don’t want to 
re ehbod just want to shoot: somebody.” 
hve tal beating took a short 
i Ked that onolabiteh so hard in 
hye e that teet ime out in my shoe The 
‘ oo ell bee young people and 

me huroself ta Red Hie told me 
bye firme a Communist Brooklyn 
| eat oO One Lonely Night, 
‘ ote it he called a “political book.” 
j letective murder roomful of Communists 
to gu The tinal kill.’ to use the 
‘ politioian Who has gotten 
) e Red None of Hammer's dozen 
ed in} irrest, indictment or 
‘ ‘ ore backwards 
| It k o hie irprise ending and work 
bing if up Ke joke.”’ Invariably 
nys have Hammer killing a sympa- 
he ha unmasked as a 
( In two books the | murderee is Ham- 
‘ ‘ Spillane rtistically most gratified 
7 P | of Ve eance Is Mine, in which he 
ichieved | of unloading the surprise in the 
ist ‘ Juno 1 blonde Is disrobing 
front of Llammer’ wun While he waits to” kill 

het the cletine tore mVvestigator 
hows called in to solve ble says he writes 
nivsterie Vhiuict tre letective personally 
volve 1 the murders and has strong private 
motivatio fo ave e ther Hammer’s murder 
Case ire vo 0 ive been timate 
Spillane uses the standard atmosphere 
of thriller cop who is Hammer's friend, plenty 
ot fog rain, barrooms, and calendar girls 
posing invitingly for the hero The obligatory 
character in private-eye yarns, the beautiful secre 
tary l ilso present in the person of Velda, Ham 
mer’s assistant, who has iface that was beauty 


capable of eXtremes of every emotion eb 


emotional range consists of panting for the de 
tective. In the meantime her boss is fighting off 
platoons of technicolored babes, whose solicitation 
is blunt and often successful Hammer's womet 
revolve into view like ducks in 


say their pieces (**Your body is huge, Mike. 
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a shoot Ing gallery, 


Your 


mind is the same. No repressions.”” and 
down promptly. 

Frank Morrison Spillane is thirty-four, the only 
child of an ex-bartender in Brooklyn. His father 
Irish Protestant. He 


two 


Was Catholic, his mother 


says, was christened in churches and 


neither took.”” At twenty Spillane started writing 
comic-book plots and pulp stories. During the 
war he was a pilot instructor but did not get 
at 


They were married in 


He met his wife, a tiny brunette, 


overseas 
air base in) Mississippt. 
1945. The Spillanes have two small children with 
whom the father enjoys tumbling around on the 
floor. 

hie calls his place, up the Hudson River near 
Newburgh, Little Bohemia. It is usually full of 
Spillane’s buddies. He has a gift for making 
Some of these have offered 
Spillane 


fiercely loyal friends. 
to beat up critical book reviewers, but 
holds them off. They hang around drinking Spil- 
lane’s beer and sending out to the Texas Red Hot 
restaurant in Newburgh for frankfurters drowned 
in mustard, barbecue sauce and chopped raw onions 

Spillane drives a souped-up red custom = con 
vertible and subscribes to Hot Rod magazine. He 
is an outdoor calloused-hand type, who derives a 
yreater aesthetic thrill from cleaning out a neigh- 
bor’s chicken coops than writing Hammer books. 
He has only two suits and two pairs of shoes. His 
rubber boots, 


winter domestic uniform. is 


and a lumberjack shirt. 


jeans 


fe is a wealthy writer. His $2.50 editions pay 


him twenty-five cents a copy, but that is chicken 
feed. “Ll pay no attention to hard covers,”’ he says 
The paperback editions pay him one half cent and 
Dutton one half cent per copy up to two hundred 
and fifty thousand; after that he and Dutton split 
i cent and a half per copy. Spillane’s paperback 
royalties, according to the economics of the book 
He and his 
original publisher have made about one hundred 


business, keep Dutton out of the red. 


thousand dollars each from the quarter horrors. 
Spillane doesn’t know how much money he has. 
His business manager, a Newburgh neighbor, gives 
him an allowance of a thousand dollars a month, 
pays his taxes and puts the rest into the Northland 
Construction Co., a firm Spillane founded. 
Spillane has built himself a writing shop back 
of the house. [t is a fir-sided but with pine paneling 
inside, two desks and a drawing table for comic- 
book friends. 


cartoonist There is a bar and a 


bunk niche for the night-writing owner. The walls 


are decorated with skis, snowshoes and lurid oil 


Av 


He married his wife when he was in Mississippi with the air force. He 
likes to romp with Ward, eighteen months, and Kathy who is aged three. 


paintings which were used as covers on the Hammer 


paperbacks. Spillane has a collection of smal! 


irms and rifles, all kept unloaded. He has never 


shot a person or an animal. He refuses to shoot 

at the plentiful game running across his land. 
One daughter Kathy 

Mauser on a_ table. 


Spillane watched with fascination as the infant 


day his three-year-old 


reached for an unloaded 
made three passes at it, got the gun and _ pulled 
Spillane used it as the gimmick for 
his final murder in The Big Kill, in which an 
obliging baby shoots Hammer’s mistress. 

[| am not an author. 
The Mike 


ire antidotes for the anxieties of the world today. 


the trigger. 


Spillane says, * I’m a writer. 


[I'm an entertainer. Hammer stories 
| don’t write to see my name on the cover of some 
jerky literary book. The only place I want to see 
The character of Mike 
Hammer was inspired by Spillane’s closest friend, 
Joe Gill. Gillis not a cop, but a Brooklyn pulp writer 

\ plot development too outrageous for even ¢ 


my name is on a cheque.” 


Hammer book occurred last summer in Spillane’s 
ife. One evening three strangers knocked on his 
door. They were a local refrigeration engineer, 
his wife, and another housewife. They°remarked 
that they had passed by on the road dozens of 
times but had not seen Spillane’s driveway before 
They had no idea who Spillane was, but they had 
urgent news for him. The hospitable writer asked 
them in 

The callers were members of the Newburg! 
This biblical 
sect has no clergy and no churches: the laymen 
preach and their meeting halls are called bethels 
They apprised Spillane of their belief that Jehovah 
is going to destroy the world in this generation, as 
He did in Noah’s time. They contided in Spillane 
that none but a “‘select”’ group, Jehovah’s Witnesses, 
vould survive. 


company of Jehovah’s Witnesses. 


To rescue as many as_ possible 
wfore the deadline the Witnesses call door-to-door 
live a life of disciplined devotion and operate 


factory in Brooklyn almost as large as Signet 


Had Spillane been Mike Hammer he might have 
shot the interlopers with a dumdum and enjoyed 
watching them croak out. Actually he was fascin- 
ated. The Witnesses left him a tract, Evolution 


vs. The New World 


rationality. 


a plea against science and 


Spillane, who had dabbled with the 
evolutionary theory at Kansas State College, says 
\fter talking with the Witnesses I saw Darwin's 
He joined 
Continued on page 


theory fall on its face. It was a farce.”’ 


the Newburgh company of 
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lel He MASONITE HARDBOARD FAMILY you 


i ~ 


Wonderful things can happen 


to vour home — when vou meet the 


Masonite Hardboard Family! 

These hard. dense, grainless panels 

are wood made better, stronger, 
tougher. And each of the ty pe- 

and thicknesses of \lasonite Hlardboards 
can do a special job to make your home 
more beautiful and more lasting at 


low cost. Here's how — 


H Ow to Make Room for Junior— 


Use super-smooth. easily paimted panels of Masonite 


Standard Presdwood to build the wall- and ceiling of 


his room. Large rigid panels. °) 7 thick. go right over 
studding or old plaster split. ~plintes or 
crack. For the built-in bed. use Masonite Tempered 
Presdwood in thickness. spree tally tempered fon 


extra hardness. 


HOW to Have More Storage Space — 


That handy cabinet under the laundry travs has ends 
of Pempered Presdwood. Doors are “Pempered 
re <dwood on wood frames Masonite Hardboards 
are readily cut to any size or shape with ordinary 


carpenter tools — use them to build cabinets 


quickly in ans room of vour house, 


HOW to Have Walls 
with a ‘‘Leather’’ Look— 
It’s simple when you use 
Leatherwood a Viasonite 
Hardboard with the rich 


appearance ol Spanish-grain 


MASONITE 


leather. Leatherwood comes 
insturdy panels Vo wide and 
1” thiek. You nail or fasten it 
with adhesive over any solid 


BRAND PRODUCTS 


“Masonite” signifies that Masonite Company of ( 


backing it can even be bent to 
modern contours. In three 

beautiful colors — Antique Beige. 
Morocco Red and Forest Green, 


FOR FREE BOOKLET of Suggested 
DETAILED INTERIOR DESIGNS 


7 
Mail to: Internati i 
HOW toHovec i nternational Fibre Board & Plywood Sales Limited, ! 
Low-Cost Game Room— 
Tt will goup hurry and cost Name | 

| 

L 


Dept. M-69, Gatineau, Que. 


litth if vou use Masonite 
Quartrboard for wall- and ceiling, \ddress 
Quartrboard comes in big panel- 
City 
SEE YOuR BUILDING MATERIALS DEALER NOW HE 


WILL HELP You 
rooms quickly over open WITH ANY CONSTRUCTION PROBLEMS. 


1’ width of thickness, 


i- licht m weight easy to handle 
easy to paint. Pt hides old, 


cracked walls—and it build~ new 


There is a Type and Thickness of Masonite Hardboards for 1000 Uses 
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Finds Course Fascinating 


a And Profitable 


Why Can't 
You Write? 


Its much simpler than you think! 


i h the peru it writ 
he I cal yet i t I he 
tte ! ertia. Or the et nay 
' t ty taking the first step 
Ma tre cou need tl tield is contine 


ealize hat the Com 

Not only do these thousands of men and 
produce of the fiction pub 
hed, but countles irticles on busines 
aK Ing fecoratny loca 
med church activities, human interest 

es, ete i vell 
eh material s in Cotistant femanad 
bvery week thousands of cheques tor $25 
whose latent 


$50 and $100 yo out to writers 


Vas perhaps no preater than your 


The Practical Method 


Newspaper work demonstrates that. the 
vay to learn to write is by writing! News 
iper copy desk editors waste no time on 
heorse oancient classics. The story 1s the 
hing very copy cub goes through the 

e of practical criticism 1 tramming 


that turns out more successtul authors than 


thre experience 
That is why Newspaper Institute of 
bases ats writing instruction on 
the Copy Desk Method. It starts and keeps 
i writing im vour own home, on your 
vo time \nd upon the very same kind of 
assignments given daily to metro 
olitan reporters Thus you learn by doing 
fying the individual styles of 

fel author 

bach week votk analyzed con 
ctive by practical writers (sradu 
i h help to clarit u fisinctive 
\W tiny ecomes easy. absorb 
Profitable a he pro 
fessiona touch that t material 
ccepted | edit i Can see 
nmstant ess Week ‘ Is ou 
taults ire corres ! Nriting 
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London Letter 


Continued from page 4 


collapse of judgment and imagination. 
In fact it was an abdication of radio’s 
place in the life of the nation. 

Think of the news items flashing 
from all over the world, the scenes in 
New York, the messages from the 
dominions, the hush in Cairo, the 
sorrowing natives in Africa, the trib- 
utes from Europe. It was a story that 
never paused for an instant but grew 
in volume and emotion like a mighty 
flood. Think too of the chance to hear 
recorded playings of Wagner’s funeral 
music from Gotterdammerung, of Han- 
del’s Messiah, of Gounod’s St. Cecilia 
Mass, and even the recorded service 
of the coronation of George VI and 
his Queen. ‘The newspapers (and, 
incidentally, they were magnificent 
could have been left) plodding hope 
lessly along at the heels of radio with 
its power of instantaneous announce- 
ment 

So the storm of criticism broke over 
the heads of the BBC hierarchy and 
no reasonable explanation was, nor 
could have been, forthcoming. It was 
being said on every hand that the 
charter should not be renewed. Yet 
there were grave doubts in a few minds 
which caused us to ask whether it 
would not be better to let things go on 
as they are rather thar permit com 
mercial sponsors 

I know the answer which is always 
yiven to me on my annual visit to 
Canada and the U. S After my 
protest against the plugging of pills and 
tooth paste and deodorizers by young 
men with unctuous “come-to-the-peni 
tent-bench”’ voices, my _ friends say 
“We only turn on the radio for the 
New York symphony concert which is 
sponsored by.” That may be true 
with a minority but the radio is an 
all-day companion to a great number 
of people and as such has been a friend 
to man and a destroyer of loneliness. 


Those Headaches of Hamlet's 


But let me repeat that the mealy 
mouthed voice of a man describing to 
women listeners the wonderful joy of 
washing underwear with Somebody's 
soap makes me_ quite. sick. ‘The 
seraphic ecstasy of his words, the 
self-righteous desire to befriend his 
listeners, the determination to bring 
light to dark spaces that is not a 
man’s job. | would not mind so much 
if he did it as a straightforward propo 
sition. It is the evangelical note that 
I cannot endure 

Again my Canadian and American 
friends say that they get so used to 
the commercial touting that they do 
not hear it. With great respect I say 
the proposition is absurd. Are com 
mercial firms such philanthropists that 
they pay for programs and stations just 
to give pleasure and with the full 
knowledge that no one listens to the 
plugging of their particular commodity? 
If that were true there ought to be a 
lunacy commission to enquire into the 
brains of commercial managements 

When an actor plays Hamlet on the 
air or the screen and utters his last 
dying words, rest is silence,” 1 
claim that it is intellectually, artisti 
cally and. spiritually revolting if we 
hear another voice say: “Do you 
suffer from headaches like Hamlet? If 
Hamlet had taken two of Somebody's 
tablets three times a day he never 
would have got into that condition.” 
First I do not believe it, and second it 
would have been a loss to the world if 
Hamlet had been cured 

Chere is of course the logical pretext 
that all these programs come to you 
at no extra expense, But are the people 


of the great North American continent 
so poor that they cannot pay for their 
entertainment” As I pointed out a 
moment ago even the impoverished 
British put up nearly fifteen million 
pounds a year for their radio and 
television services, and do not grumble. 

It might of course be argued that 
newspapers and magazines accept ad- 
vertisements which constitute a form 
of sponsorship and that contributors, 
such as your London correspondent, 
have no qualms about accepting the 
benefit therefrom. That is perfectly 
true but there is all the difference in 
the world between advertising in a 
publication and advertising on the air. 
At no point is it possible for the 
advertiser to force a reader’s concen- 
tration entirely on his announcement. 
Admittedly, ad\ertisements not only 
increase the rm venue of a publication 
but they often add to its reading 
attraction. Yet in reputable publica- 
tions the advertiser has no control 
whatever over the editorial policy or 
contents. 


A Dulcet Frankenstein 


I must confess that my own attitude 
has been strengthened by my study of 
American television a few weeks ago 
in the U. S. Let us first give this 
new giant its due. In the lonely places 
of America it brings the companionship 
of living and visible peonvle To the 
invalid and the aged it is a friend and 
undoubtedly adds to the attractions of 
home life. To a great scattered country 
like the U. S., with a vast popula- 
tion of varied racial origins and differ 
ing complexions, it creates a unifying 
influence. 

Then what is the other side of the 
balance sheet? First there this 
obvious point that advertisers who 
have to pay high rates for peak times 
will want programs that will appeal to 
the largest possible public. If that is 
admitted, and I do not see how it can 
be denied, there must be a_ steady 
leveling down in public taste. The 
first-class will have little chance for it 
must always appeal to a minority. 

Second, there is the demonstrable 
fact that since a human being has only 
one pair of eyes it is not possible to 
look at a screen and to read at the 
same time. And since there are only 
twenty-four hours in a day the time 
given to reading must be reduced. This 
will have a growing effect on publishers 
who, in an attempt to hold their own, 
will be inclined to look for books of 
a sensational and pornographic charac- 
ter. I am not saying that television 
is pornographic but its threat to pub- 
lishers must produce the effect 1 have 
described. 

Third, there is a more subtle and 
perhaps a more sinister development 
which, at the moment, is not generally 
foreseen. As I see it commercial tele- 


vision is gradually placing the powe 
of national propaganda in the hand 
of the Big Interests. The large adver 
tisers will eventually pass in power the 
newspapers with their long-established 
traditions of editorial independence 
How long then will it be until adver 
tisers sponsor political and even presi 
dential candidates? By their power 
to present a man on the screen, and 
the even greater power of keeping him 
off the screen, they can profoundly 
influence national opinion. This may 
seem a fantastic idea but there is 
always before us the classic example 
of Frankenstein and his monster. Man 
is continuously developing monsters 
that he cannot control. 

Finally, I come to the intansid! 
aspect of the question, an! to some 
extent, the spiritual. We live in an 
age of regimentation with standardized 
products, standardized entertainment, 
standardized architecture, standardized 
locomotion, and almost standardized 
religion. ‘That is particularly true of 
the North American continent, al- 
though Canada is more stubbornly 
individualistic than its great neighbor 
to the south. 

Here in Britain the process also exists 
but to a lesser extent. The acute ear 
can still detect differences of accent in 
people living only a hundred miles from 
each other. The Englishman, the Scot, 
the Welshman and the Irish are as 
stubbornly individualistic as in the 
days when the Romans tried to civilize 
them and failed. They do their own 
thin!.ing and they make their own way 
of life, in spite of the shortages and 
vexations of contemporary existence. 
In their homes they can turn on the 
radio with the knowledge that, though 
they may be bored, they will not be 
reminded of the ills that flesh is heir 
to, nor be told that a pretty girl suffers 
from body odor, bad breath, hairy 
legs, and even dandruff because she 
doesn't. If | am to believe my ears 
the American girl, supposedly the love- 
liest of her sex, only holds her place 
in human society by the most advanced 
efforts of science. Which is again 
absurd. 

Therefore, in the battle of the BBC 
charter, I shall join the dwindling band 
of those who want to leave things as 
they are. No one can deny that the 
BBC has a firm reputation for integrity 

a mighty asset in the world as it 
is today. Many of the programs are 
excellent, and musically it isa joy. On 
the other hand some of its programs 
are tawdry and even a bore. 

But this much is certain. You can 
leave your set muttering away in the 
corner and know that you will not be 
badgered, harried or affronted by it 
Be it ever so humble an Englishman's 
home is still his castle and I hope he 
will pull up the drawbridge against 
the advancing hosts of commercialized 
sponsorship. 


NEXT ISSUE 


HERO OF THE HUNTED MEN 


McKenzie Porter is led to a beer cellar in Munich 
to meet a man who defies death every day while 
he plots to break up the Soviet Union from within. 
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Youth and Spring... 


what a time for snapshots | 


Kodak 


TRADE MARK 


Snapshots remember—when you forget 


“Tl never forget this day!” How often have you said 
that—and forgotten? 

Snapshots keep alive the softness of Spring .. . the 
tender gayety of youth. . . all those wonderful memories 
that so easily slip away. 

With your camera ready and extra Kodak film handy 
you'll have a priceless record of those picnics, drives, 
walks, and other good times. 


CANADIAN Kopak Co., LimiTED, TORONTO 


Send a snapshot with every letter 


At your dealer 
Kodok and Brownie « 


outdoor 


For black-and-white snapshot 
Kodak Verichrome Film. For fu 


ts, Kodac r f 


Dey 


[Charm full pleasing 

Me use all the adjec- 
: 
1 tives in the dictionary, and 


then some. when they rave over 


their cuddlesome tots. And certainly there are times 


when they seem more ane than anvthing this side of 


Heaven. Uhat sort of time comes often when babies are 
brow hit up oon thre lentifically prepared food Heinz makes 
especially 


1117 al ATG We -fe d babe and We ll-fed babies are 


usually ay ilthy inal happy ancl charmers all. No baby could 
enjoy better cating, better nourishment, or finer flavour than 
Heinz Foods provide. 

At your dealer’s, look for them all—the three Pre-Cooked 
Heinz Baby Cereals ... the 27 varieties of Heinz Strained 
Baby Foods ... and the 19 varieties of Heinz Junior Foods. 
Take home a good supply for the littke charmer in your life. 


Heinz Basy Foops 


You know they're good because they're Heinz 


Maclean's 
VIOQOVIES 


CONDUCTED BY CLYDE GILMOUR 


AARON SLICK FROM PUNKIN CRICK: 
The abundant comic talents of Canada's 
Alan Young are only meagrely repre 
sented in this bucolic musical, a dis 
appointing screen comeback for the one- 
time Vancouver and Toronto radio clown. 
The prevailing pace is halting, the jokes 
half-hearted, the songs unmemorable; 
and writer-director Claude Binyon is 
clearly more to blame than his com 
petent cast. Included are songstress 
Dinah Shore and baritone Robert Merrill. 


APPOINTMENT WITH VENUS: Not in 
the top drawer of British comedies, but 
it has its share of beguiling moments. 
Story is of a prize cow named Venus, 
hotly sought by John Bull and Hitler 
alike after the Gérmans capture her 
on a tiny isle in the Channel 


THE FAMILY SECRET: A thin and pre 
dictable suspense yarn about a spoiled 
glamour boy (woodenly acted by John 
Derek) who kills his best friend in a 
fight and then persuades his stricken 
parents to help him conceal his guilt 
The picture is made occasionally ab 
sorbing by good performances from lee 
J. Cobb, as the fugitives honest lawyer 
father, and Jody. lawrance as _ his 
secretary-sweetheart. 


THE MAGIC FACE: luther Adler, | 
guess, can impersonate Hitler as well 
as the next man, but his mimicry is put 
to the service of a mighty silly plot in 
Yhis documentary fable about a 
Fuhrer-faced impostor who aids the 
Allies 


THE MODEL AND THE MARRIAGE 

BROKER: Aimed squarely at the bobby 
sax audience, this is a long and garru 
lous tale centring around a one-woman 
lovelorn bureau (Thelma Ritter) and her 
efforts to promote a romance—strictly 
on the house’'—between a pretty 
mode! and a rock-jawed all-American 
boy. Jeanne Crain and Scott Brady are 
the lovers. 


PHONE CALL FROM A STRANGER: A 
rather entertaining story in which one 
of the few survivors of an airplane 
crash postpones his own domestic prob 
lems while dabbling benevolently in 
those of three dead persons, who had 
caught his interest before the disaster 
Gary Merrill, Shelley Winters, Michael 
Rennie, Keenan Wynn and Bette Davis 
are among the dependable participants. 


GAL ATE 


An American in Paris: Musical. Tops. 

Another Man's Poison: Drama. Poor. 

Bend of the River: Jimmy Stewart in 
big western. Excellent. 

Bright Victory: Drama. Good. 

Callaway Went Thataway: Satiric ‘west 
ern’ comedy. Good 

Calling Bulldog Drummond: Crime. Fair. 

Death of a Salesman: Drama. Good. 

Detective Story: Crime. Excellent 

Fixed Bayonets: Korean war. Good. 

Vil Never Forget You: Drama. Poor. 

Vil See You in My Dreams: Musical bio- 
graphy. Fair 

Ivory Hunter: Adventure. Good. 

The Light Touch: Comedy. Fair. 

Lone Stor: Sexy western. Fair, 


QUO VADIS: Rome burns to the 
ground, lions devour Christians, Nero's 
courtyard buzzes with revelry, and a 
Baer rassies a bull before thirty thou- 
sand Romans . . . all adding up to a 
three-hour semi - Biblical circus in the 
roaring old tradition. There are plenty 
of corny moments, but on the whole | 
enjoyed it. 


RED SKIES OF MONTANA: Contains 
some really exciting shots of raging 
forest fires among the vast timberlands 
of the northwest, plus a good close-up 
of the actual training and work of the 
civilian parachutists who scientifically 
battle these blazes. The fictional narra- 
five at the heart of all this is a fairly 
hackneyed one, featuring Richard Wid- 
mark as a troubled fellow who has got 
to convince everybody, including him- 
self, that he isn't ‘yellow. 


ROOM FOR ONE MORE: There's a 
big whoop-de-do in the final ree! of 
this, involving the Stars and Stripes and 
a lot of Boy Scout ceremonial, which | 
must say | found rather fatiguing. Be- 
fore that, though, the film is a quite 
pleasant comedy about a husband and 
wife (Cary Grant and Betsy Drake) 
who keep augmenting their growing 
household by taking in foster children. 
A recommendable family show. 


VIVA ZAPATA!: Those dynamic crew- 
men of Hollywood's best-known Street- 
car, director Elia Kazan and actor 
Marlon Brando, have taken transfers 
below the Mexican border for this new 
enterprise, a handsome but somewhat 
more sluggish model. It's about the 
tragic but inspiring life and death of 
the high-minded revolutionist who kept 
things hot in southern Mexico while 
Pancho Villa was getting the headlines 
in the north. Novelist John Steinbeck 
wrote the screenplay. The end product, 
though draggy in spots, is well worth 
your attention 


WITH A SONG IN MY HEART: A 
dandy musical biography of plucky 
singer Jane Froman, who didn't let a 
near-fatal accident in 1943 stop her 
from touring the camps and resuming 
her activities in big-time show business. 
The warm and womanly Froman vosce 
does wonders for actress Susan Hay- 
ward, who handles the role the way 
larry Parks did Jolson; and Miss Hay- 
ward, in turn, comes through with the 
most winning and plausible performance 
of her career. In, of course, Technicolor, 


Man in White Suit: Alec Guinness 
comedy. Excellent. 

Man With My Face: Crime. Fair. 

The Mob: Comedy-drama. Good. 


People Will Talk: Drama. Good. 
A Place in the Sun: Drama. Tops. 


Red Badge of Courage: War. Excellent. 
The River: India drama. Excellent. 
Royal Journey: Fact feature. ExceNent. 
Sailor Beware: Navy farce. Poor. 
A Streetcar Named Desire: Drama for 


adults. Excellent 


Tales of Hoffmann: Opera ballet. Good. 
Too Young to Kiss: Comedy. Good. 


The Well: Race-bias drama. Cood. 
Westward the Women: Western. Fair. 
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Montreal. “Since I've been tollowing the 
‘creamwashing’ my face with Noxzema, my skin is 
smoother and fresher,” says Gloria Young Moody 

; used a finer cream.” 


step routing ind 


Look lovelier 


NEW HOME FACIAL 


much 


NCVET 


Ottawa. 
iy INC | 


mad sorter 


Routine 


to all my triend 


Read how 4 simple steps 
developed by a specialist can 
bring you new skin beauty 


@ Do vou long for a complexion that wins com 


that looks vounver, soltter, and lovelies 


Mia new 1 | 


developed by i skin pecialist 


pliments 
Then we urge you to try 


Beauty Routine. It was 


using just one dainty snow white cream reaseless 

smedicated Noxzema \ 
In actual clinical tests, this simple routine he 

4 out of 5 women with probl m skin look lovelies - 

Now hundreds and hundreds women all 

Canada report wondertul results from using these 4 


simple steps described it the right. 


See what it can do for you! 


See he MA | r\\ 


fresh and glowing clean vour lo 
after you “creamwash 


drv, drawn tecling' 
You Give Vour face the all d V protection fa \ 
vreaseless atural look neg \ der hase the ill 


night aid of a medicated overnight cream that softens 
ind smooths skin and he Ips heal any embarrassing 


ble mishe De 


Want a lovelier-looking complexion? 


Follow this easy Home Facial! 


Morning 
face in | 
I th re 
witl 


Apply Noxzema 
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ping line. Peter Fortune Ryan stil Boulevard crowd and was peopled 


ipping |i 
| Hotel With the Elegant Air } a his share of the one hundred aad almost exclusively by their friends. 
(a pape 13 


, ; Pe ixty millions that grandfather Thomas The atmosphere was close, comfort 
5 sat , Fortune Ryan left when he died in the ible and clannish. Then, at the close 
i t fe niles of early Twenties Republican presiden of the 1928 season, the old hotel burned 
im | limmin tial candidate Sen. Robert Taft and to the ground in a couple of hours 
f oN A Piz Co tion and his brother Charles continue the Taft The disaster found the Manoir with 
Si be nye Niime " | Hamilton tradition at Murray Bay. And so the a solid booking for the 1929 season 
. \ ny been list goes on and a president-managing director of 
| in people, who have been coming remarkable energy, William H. Cover 
| ~ (; ! id literally for generations, make their dale During the winter of 1928-29 
42 boon ! it presence felt in the atmosphere of the contractors worked the clock around 
- 1c Manou In the early days during its ind, by July 1 1929, the new three 
| ry S two hundred room period, the Manoir hundred and-tifty room Manoir was 
} d erved as a kind of clubhouse for the ready receive its first guests 
on 
one 
He, 
e 
| Women have long recognized the outstanding 
qualities of suits made from viscose rayon 
and wool blend fabrics. They know that, because 
4 of rayon, these fabrics have richer colours, 
: finer textures, smarter patterns. They know, too, 
that they offer outstanding value. However 
. these wonderful blend fabrics are no longer the 
exclusive prerogative of women. 


Today leading clothiers are offering a wide 
and attractive range of men's suits made of 
Viscose rayon and wool blends... garments 
that are admirably suited to the tastes of 


discerning men — and to their pocketbooks, too. 


OURTAULDS CANADA) LIMITED 


Producers of Viscose Rayon Yarn and St tple Fibre 


The present imposing edifice, a five 
story ivy-clad grey concrete structure 


topped by a green copper root in feudal 
Norman style, stands as an impress 
ive monument to a remarkable man 
Coverdale had both imagination and 
unlimited energy He furnished the 
Manoir with a collection of genuine 
French chateau style piece s, the 
ful lines of which are only matched by 
the solid comfort in their depths. He 
contributed what is generally consid 
ered to be one of the best collections 
of Canadiana in existence to cover its 
walls: maps, documents including a 
roval proclamation dated 1630 forbid 
ding the sale of “habiliments of warre”’ 
to the saurages), paintings, drawings 
ind etchings to the number of three 
thousand and valued at almost one 
million dollars. The first thousand 
items he collected in a year, and he 
spent the next twenty years building 
the collection In the last year of his 
life, three years ago, six huge anchors 
with anchor chains arrived the 
Manoir by flatear He died before he 
vot around to telling anyone” then 
history but they repose in a choles 
spot oon the lawn across’ fron t he 
Manoir’s entrance 

But the new Manoir marked the 
beginning of the end of an era: the 
era in which it was more of a private 
club than a resort hotel. For not all 
the well-settled Boulevard crowd could 
fill the three hundred and fifty rooms 
and seven cottages that comprised the 
Manoir’s seven-hundred-person capa 
city. Canada Steamship Lines let it be 
known that the Manoir stood ready 
to receive summer visitors who could 
pay the tariff. Outsiders began to drift 
in and, coming once, were enchanted 
Returning, they became part of the 
regime. 


Peasants” in the Wings 


Until two years ago this peculiar 
regime was best expressed in the person 
of Lady Jane Williams-Taylor, tall, 
statuesque, supremely elegant her 
eighty-fifth year. Sir Frederick 
liams-Taylor, for many vears general 
manager of the Bank of Montreal, was 
i gentleman of the old schoo! A Nova 
Scotian, he had been knighted when 
he was with the bank in London and 
he brought a British atmosphere back 
with him. After he retired from the 
bank they customarily divided then 
year between Nassau and Murray Bay, 
ind in either place it was Lady Jane 
who headed up the social register 
(juests at the Manoir still talk about 
the way Lady Jane and her retinue 
swept into dinner, always in evening 
dress. She invariably had the choice 
table, at the corner of the V-shaped 
dining room, commanding both wings 
And the social status of the other 
guests in the hotel could be computed 
by the closeness of their tables to that 
of Lady Jane. Anyone who was anyone 
would be within nodding distance of 
Lady Jane, and the “peasants” would 
be carefully placed at the very outside 
of the wings so as not to disturb her 
digestion 

To the last Lady Jane had a keen 
and discriminating eye, particularly for 


the male figure A clerk in the gift 
shop was queried by Lady Jane about 
her boy friend. “les not very good 
looking but he’s awfully nice,” the girl 


confessed Lady Jane sniffed. “IT like 
them not very nice but = very good 
looking,”’ she observed 

Sir Frederick always made an im 
pressive entrance in the bar in the 
evening. Letting his evening cape slide 
from his shoulders to the floor, in a 
penetrating voice he would ask the 
waiter, “Anyone notable or distin 
guished here tonight, Chris?” And 
Chris would invariably reply, “Well 
you are here, sir.” 
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INCOME 
FACTS 


No question about 
it—- 

| can't live without it, 

And right at this 
minute 


| can't live within it 


—P. J. Blackwell 


He spent many of his daylight hours 
on the tricky miniature golf course 
behind the Manoir. His favorite oppo- 
nent was the late Quebec Superior 
Court Chief Justice Robert A. EF 
Greenshields, and since both of them 
were somewhat deaf and somewhat 
suspicious about each other's strokes, 
great and loud arguments invariably 
ensued. But, no matter how bitter the 
argument, it never prevented resump 
tion of the play the following day 

It was on the miniature course, 
playing with William Schmitt of Balti 
more, that Sir Frederick once revealed 
his great tact. The pair were being 
held up by four girls who showed 
no willingness to let them through. 
Finally Sir Frederick approached them. 

Girls,” he said, “those charming shoul- 
ders and hips, their movement is com 
pletely distracting me from my game. 
What can | do?” The girls asked the 
pair to play through. 

But Sir Frederick’s greatest weak- 
ness was long-winded stories, with 
which he used to buttonhole unsus 
pecting guests. He would launch into 
an anecdote which spun on and on 
Sometimes the ending was worth it 
Sometimes Sir Frederick completely 
lost track of the thread of the story 
down some bypath which the telling 
had opened up. Older guests learned 
how to beat strategic retreats when Sir 


Frederick showed signs of an attack 
coming on 

The conflict of the old order with 
the new came to a dramatic climax 
when a character notoriously in the 
news as a contrere of \! Capone spoke 
to Lady Jane in a= spirit of pure 
camaraderie. She swept into the man 
ager “There's a murderer the 
hotel!’ she cried. ““A murderer!” In 
stead of throwing the miscreant into 
chains the manager soothed her. “Don't 


worry. He's on his best behavior. Why 
don't you invite him to dinner, just 
to be on the safe side?” Lady Jane did 


not follow the suggestion 

Though the Williams-Taylors are no 
more, their spirit still seems to hover 
over the Manoir and maitre dhot 
Gustave dares sit enly the ranking 
socialites at the table formerly oc« upied 
by that venerable couple. Two years 
ago granddaughter’ Brenda’ Frazier, 
complete with husband “Shipwreck” 
Kelly and baby, arrived at the Manoir 
via Quebec and their usual pair of 
planes: one plane to fly in, the other 
to bring the baggage, car and chauflew 

Curiously enough it is the indetinably 
elegant air represented both by the 
Williams-Taylors and the French fur 
niture which is part of the charm of 
the Manoir Richelieu. Contrary to a 
popular impression it is not required 
to dress for dinner; nor are sports 
clothes forbidden in the dining room. 
But it is interesting to notice that the 
tourist who saunters into the dining 
room on his first day without a tie 
invariably wears one the next day. The 
atmosphere is contagious At the 
Manoir they do not believe in intro 
ducing guests to each other and they 
do not believe in organizing sports 
Should guests wish to know each othe: 
they get around to it if the feeling ts 
mutual, and there are plenty of sports 
without organization swimming, golf 
tennis, riding, fishing, even croquet and 
lawn bowling, and billiards for those 
who want to remain indoors 

The golf course ranks with the most 


SHORT CUTS TO INSANITY 
By Peter Whalley 
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DIAMOND RINGS OF VALUE. 


The promise of a rich future shines 


in the gleaming beauty of a Bridal 
Bell diamond ring . For, when 
tomorrow's prosperity becomes a 
reality, your jeweller will credit the 
full price on the purchase of a 
larger Bridal Bell diamond the 
dream ring you want someday 

And whatever you pay now or 
later... Bridal Bell will always mean 
true value in diamonds selected for 
quality of cutting, brilliance and pet 


fect color a worthy symbol 


your happiness ! 
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beautiful in Canada and is a tricky 
test of skill. The greens in particular 
are bewildering until you realize that 
the invariable roll is toward the St. 
Lawrence in spite of what the contour 
may seem to indicate. 

Evening entertainment is typical of 
summer hotels -dancing, movies, 
bingo. The Boulevard families pay 
admission to the dances but they enjoy 
the privileges of the hotel on the same 
basis as the guests. Since they furnish 
some of the best - looking feminine 
adornment to the Manoir facilities it 
seems like a fair exchange. 

According to manager Fred L. Abel, 
the Manoir prides itself more on its 
food and service than its recreational 
facilities. Food comes first and the 
dining room, which can seat seven 
hundred people at one time, runs like 
a piece of well-oiled machinery. The 
Manoir does not follow the practice of 
other summer hotels in hiring college 


girls as waitresses. They discovered 
that college girls, unlike college men, 
have a disconcerting habit of leaving 
+2 : tions. So as much as possible the 
Manoir hires professional waitresses. 
e A group of these move with Gustave 
d at the end of the season to the British 
ana lan about eighty strong, consisting of wait- 
resses and captains, are the nucleus 
? about which Gustave organizes his 

dining-room service. 
ation P| Suave, diplomatic, Swedish - born, 
Gustave Warlund belongs to that school 
of headwaiter which frowns on the 

a 
evidence of mishandling of the wine. 
WI a eC His career since 1918 has taken him 
from the Grand Hotel in Stockholm 
through many of the important hotels 
including Claridge’s and the Waldorf- 
Astoria. 

OU ere The food at the Manoir lives up to 
e manager Abel's claim. The menu is 
of the district, Murray Bay lamb, has 
a distinctive flavor which is derived 
from the lamb feeding on salted grass. 
But it is when a-la-carte service is 
his staff rise to great culinary heights. 
Some idea of the magnificence of such 
dinners may be gained from the fact 
that at conventions and special dinners 


in midseason to take their own vaca- 
Colonial Hotel in Nassau. This group, 
noise of a popping champagne cork as 
varied and tasteful and the specialty 

: required that chef Peter Jurisich and 
it is not unusual to have a charge of 


MAJESTIC MOUNT ROBSON, tallest peak in the 


Canadian Rockies, soars feet into the clouds. 


FOR ANY GIFT OCCASION 


Canadian National now offers an 


You don't know Canada until vou've visited the West... 


attractive Gift Certificate covering 


ten or twelve dollars a plate extra on 


There's something to see ever, minute ... and your wav Train Travel anywhere... to any rail the bill, which normally includes food 
and lodging, American plan. 
destination . . . for any amount you ‘ 
there iy as pleasant as vour stay there when you travel Y Y When the late Duke of Kent visited 
"Canadian Nauonal. Its a fascinating journey on the famous wish on sale at all Canadian Canada he stayed in the vicinity of 
Continental Limited in smart modern equipment and a National ticket offices. Easy to buy, the Manoir and expressed a wish to 
3 visit the massive pile. It was arranged 
easy to use. Agift that’s sure to please. 
friendly relaxing atmosphere g P that he would have lunch on the 
premises and discreet enquiries were 
hat ould vou like in 7 > 
What would you like in a vacation? .. . For a lakeland launched as to what rare dish would 
background, choose Minakt... Cities... visit Winnipeg, please his fancy. The reply came back 
Saskatoon, Edmonton, Vancouver, Victoria, Prince Rupert through an equerry “One breaded 
veal chop.”” The chop was served as 
fountat Jasper, Maligne Lake, Mount Robson. requested, but it left a deep sense of 
frustration with Peter and his staff. 
Youll enjoy Canadian National hospitality in gracious ne er eter and his staff. 
The Manoir is expensive but its 
resort hotels, Jasper Park Lodge, Minaki Lodge, and in minimum of sixteen dollars per day, 


room and board, is actually lower than 
that of some other luxury hotels. The 
rate is kept deliberately low, as the 
company hitherto has been more than 
happy with a break-even figure for the 
vear’s: operation As manager Fred 
Abel points out, justification for the } 
Manoir’s lack of profit has rested with 


vear hotels at cities en route. Regular sailings of Canadian 
National's S.S. Prince George from Vancouver to Alaska. 


Visit any Canadian National ticket office or 
\ 


gent and plan that western vacation foday. 


Is SUBSCRIPTION DUE? 


Subscribers receiving notice of 
the approaching expiration of their sub- 
scriptions are reminded of the necessity of 


sending in their renewal orders promptly 


S > The demand for copies to fill new orders 
is so great that we cannot guarantee the 
matling of even a single issue beyond the 


period covered by your subscription. To 
avoid disappointment. your renewal order 


THE ONLY RAILWAY SERVING ALL TEN PROVINCES should be mailed to us promptly when 


you receive the “expiration” notice 
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the undoubted attraction it exercises 
for the people who pac k the three CSL 
steamers which ply the St. Lawrence 
nd the Saguenay 

Murray 


passengers 


he cruise liners usually hit 
ind the 
warm ashore, flood through the town 
and up into the Manoir, make rapid 
purchases in the gift shop, gawk at the 
snap 


Pay around noon 


impressive display of Canadiana 
each other's photos against the Manoir 
background and then race back for the 
ship, thrilled with their brief venture 
another world 
The hotel guests retreat nervously from 


into and mysterious 


the onslaught and then make their 
appearance again when the tida! wave 
has receded Only on Thursdays are 


they forced actually to rub shoulders 


with the Aor pollor 
stays overnight at 


when the cruise ship 
the dock. 

The Manoir’s grounds and golf course 
are beautifully kept the 
particular responsibility of superinten 
dent Hector Warren, who speaks Eng 
lish Boyer accent A 
civil engineer, graduate of Queen's, he 
isa native of the district. His ancestors 
ire Scottish but Hector speaks far 
better French than he English 
At sixty-seven he has seen the Manoir 
through all its stages He went to work 
for it in 1924 with golf-course architect 
Herbert Strong, 


This is 


with a bit of a 


does 


in building of the new 
He saw the old hotel burn and 
he helped build the new one. During 
the summer he superintends the activ 
ity of all the outdoor help and during 
the winter he handles the maintenance 


course 


employees. For twenty-eight vears he 
was mayor of Pointe-au-Pic, the village 
which runs from the Manoir gates to 
the waterfront The Warren family 
is practically everywhere you turn in 
Pointe-au-Pic and La Malbaie; only 
three of the twelve Warren. brothers 
remained bachelors, and Hector was 


these 

Keeping the grounds in 
sometimes a bit of a problem for 
He had to erect a barbed-wire 
fence around one of the water reservoirs 
to prevent the female help from using 
He caught one 
“First of 
swim in 


one ot 


order is 


lector. 


it as a swimming pool 

virl in it and lectured 
all it’s against the 
there, and secondly it’s against the law 
to swim bathing suit It’s 
Another time 
a couple of his 


her: 
rules to 


without a 
ilso very embarrassing.’ 
he had to 
beloved trees when he discovered they 


cut down 


grew too conveniently close to the girls’ 
dormitory 


Hector has watched the old order 
change at the Manoir. He sees more 


and more Americans coming; in August 


the percentage is something like ninety 
percent American And he has seen 
the Canadian group linked with the 
Boulevard dwindling The Desmend 
Clarkes the Ernest Savards, Aline 
Jobin from Montreal, the Mortimers 
ind Booths from Ottawa, the Harry 
Hatches from Toronto, D1 ind Mme 
Gsuigueres from Quebec City thes 
seem to be getting fewer and fewer 


And he wonders how much longer can 
the old Manoir hold off the 
new and irreverent crowd. Meanwhile 
He« tor manages to keep up with them 


elegant 


An American couple motored in from 
Quebec, missing the Manoir to land 
in Pointe-au-Pie at the Chateau Mur 
Hector’s brother. He« 
them the 


filling 


ray, owned by 
tor volunteered to show 
sights. The American was busy 
Hector’s ear 
below the 


with what a great nation 
border, how quickly 
do things, buildings, build 
As they chatted they rounded 


the road to be 


are 
they erect 
bridges 


i bend in confronted 


by the Manoir in all its summer glory 
“Where did this come from isked 
the amazed American 
“IT don't know,’ said Hector blandly 
It wasn’t here when | passed yes 
terday.”’ * 
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Mickey’s Giving Murder 
a Bad Name 


Continue rom pag 
the Witnesses He was baptized by 
the rite of total immersion and became 
a lay minister of the sect 

When I visited Mickey Spillane fhe 
picked me up at the Newburgh ferry 
in his SOUPY red convertible ind 
apologized tor being late He had been 
digging a neighbor's car out of a snow 
bank le bought me two ‘Texas red 
hots and got some more to take home 
to his ubiquitous house guests \t 
Litthe Bohemia we found two of them 
installing kitchen gadgetry. One had 


a bloody head 


from going through a 
windshield of a truck Spillane doctored 
him with a bottle of sherry In the 
living room Spillane’s children were 
hopping in a play pen The room 


} 


store with its shelves 
Spillane 
Kathy, his three-year-old 
an animal in 
It Was a 


looked like a toy 
swept off on the floor isked 
to name me 
She vid 


Spillane 


hook 


t pieture 


brontosaurus said 


“Kathy asked me the name of it and 
told her.” He called to his wift 
“Hey, Babe, we'll be in the studio 

There was a single-spaced foolscay 
manuscript in his typewriter. “l don't 
make any corrections on. copy,’ te 
said ‘l sit down and write it and 
never look at it igain | don’t read 
my books.” 

He opened a file drawer and gave 
me some clippings of stories attacking 
the books “Why should I be sore 
People pay for my stuff; they can make 


fun of it I get the old buck 


Everything's Going to Change 


Spillane punctured two cans of beet 
ind rolled back in his metal swivel 
chair. “You heard about the Jehovah's 


Witnesses stuff?’ I said I had. Spillane 
said, “Well, I am doing Witness work 
I vo out 
week bringing the truth 
I take Bible 
a passage from a pocket 
from the 

“Since 


four nights a 
Friday nights 
instruction.”” He re 


Bible he 


door-to-door 


id me 
took 
pocket of his shu 
1 be« i Witness,’ Spillane 
continued, “the attacks on my books 
The Witnesses all over the 
have to defend me People 
tie me up with this Hammer character 


ime 


ire worse 


country 


They pick on me personally. Hell, I'm 
a guy you can get along with I'm 


polite to everybody Tih he Ip invbody 


out 
He brought out his Bible nd held 
it in his hard brown hand I want 


to make a statement My books are 
vot the 


different 


going to change Since truth 


the Hammer 
I realize my 


books will he 
books have sup} orted 


the moral breakdown of this generation 


I write down the pattern of life young 
people live today. When they read my 
books they keep on doing it. The books 


bolster causes of moral breakdown 


I'm going to change my writing 
style entirely, but keep the books just 
“us exciting I'm going to take the sex 


interesting 
you wont be 
iding It's a re 

My style has definitely 


books God's 


out and substitute such 


characterizations that 
ible to quit re 
challenge to me 
changed. I'm revising my 


way to bring them up to par 


| haven't written a book since | 
became a Witness The first book I 
wrote since | got the truth is in the 
typewriter there Kiss Me omm 
Deadly He put the Bible back in 
his shirt and buttoned it down He 
looked out tt window ands grinned 
near to grimacing There was a hint 
of the old inreyverne ite Spillane He 
said Ihe HOOKS iré yomny to bye 


different He paused 
Know it * 


my throat. I 
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ITS THE 
REFRIGERATOR 
/OUVE 
HOPED FOR! 


This isa 10.6 cu. tt. Cycla-matic De Luxe model. This model is also avatlable in 9 cu. Jl. size. 


: A Wonderful New Food Freezer 
and Refrigerator Combi 

gerat mbined 
How vou've waited —and waited —for a refrig- refrigerator, as the built-in Food Safety Indi- 
erator-freezer combination like this revolutionary cator proves. And always uniform —just as cold 
new Frigidaire! So startlingly new in carefree in the big Hydrators as on the shelf nearest the 
conventence —so completely automatic —that it Refrig-o-plate. 

a new era 1n fe geration 

: garvice Wi even gives you a new, safer kind Completely automatic, too! Frigidaire auto- 
ot cold! ; matically answers to changes in weather re- 

acts trigger-ltast t vy or light use A wut 


Levelcold—a new idea in cold! Outside setting a single dial or control. The Cvcla-matic 
+} | ae nen ¢ ] | 


Vea t The) ¢ t t ) t 2] lero ] 
wed ak lifference to Levelcold. Blow system rigidly controls cold in the Food Freezer 


AS 
i 7 Huds f 
3 \ \ ~ ‘ 
‘ei 
é 
4 
3 
in 
ea i hot, ( 1, Leveicoid temperatures stay constantly regulates the flow of cold in the Cold- oe 
Lie Bi super-safe, super-cold. Gone are the ordinary Wall chilling coils, and in the Refrig-o-plate—a ars = 
reirigeratlor S see-saw emperatures that steal device which helps cool the refrigerator, and 
an favor iro | woods. Leve cold is t also Co trols excess moisture. The ¢ ycla-matic = 
+4 nest Cold Known, for both retrigerator and food Frigidaire gives you the most automatically con- 
Ireezer. Zero e safe in the food freezer, where trolled, most constant refrigerator protection 
4 foods can't thaw and re-freeze. Super-safe in the ever known! 


Here Is Your 
Food Freezer... 


Where Levelcold keeps 
frozen foods zero-zone safe 


Not an ordinary “freezing compartment” — 
but a separate, completely insulated Food 
Freezer that keeps all frozen foods in tip- 
top condition for months. And, because it Js 
a true freezer, it has no defrosting heating 
devices to melt ice cream, to “‘mush”’ frozen 
foods. Foods always stay store-fresh, store- 


clean, easy to use. 


... and Here Is 
Your Refrigerator 


Protected always by Levelcold 
temperatures — packed with more 


conveniences than you've ever seen! 


LOOK! 


| 


LOOK! A REAL FOOD FREEZER PLUS A 


WONDERFUL REFRIGERATOR—ALL IN ONE! 


New Cycla-matic Defrosting 
gets rid of frost before it collects 
The Refrig-o-plate, an 

system, and the revolutionary new Cy 

ciple, work hand-in-hand to end two 

lems found in many refrigerator 


manual defrosting. The Refrig-o-plat: 

ture, and, as so filn \ | 
Cvcla itic ¢ Dal 

tin counters oO iters. I 

fro em know And v | 


New “Roll-to-You” Shelves — 
put all food at your finger tips 


Every shelf rolls out { ith 


smooth nylon rollers. No more 
foods. Pull-out’ Hydrators, too 
storage space on the door! This Frigidaire 


within easy reach than any other retfr 


Meter- Miser cold -making power — 
keeps food safe even in the hottest weather 


More reserve power than you'll « 

summer needs ! The Cycla-matic Ft 
t cold-making mecha 

sale, sure, dependa le, quiet and atx 

only Frigidaire ha 


Canadas WVo./ Refrigerator 
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Hard-Rock Miner 


Continued from page 21 


of the helmet or held in the hand like 
a flashlight. A thick rubber cord comes 
back over the wearer’s shoulder to a 
five-pound dry-cell battery in a chrome 
case that hangs from his belt at the 
back. 

Dusty flashed his lamp around and 
said, ““There’s a hell of a lot of muck 
here.’ He moved with the mechanical 
sureness of old habit. He ran his hand 
over the vein. He flashed his light 
overhead, then back into the face of a 
young helper named Pilon 
“That's loose you're standing under,” 
he said. Everybody flashed his lamp 
overhead. About half a ton of granite 
was peeling from the ceiling a couple 
of feet above Pilon’s head. The miner 
grinned and moved away “That 
would give him a bloody good head 
ache,’ Dusty said to me. 

**Loose”’ is the least spectacular and 
most lethal thing in mining. A major 
cave-in gives plenty of warning: it 
rumbles and groans, and little chips 
fly from above for half an hour before 
the big stuff comes down in an inferno 
of smoke, dust and a cataclysmic roar 
But “loose’’ is just a bulge in the 
“back” or “hanging wall” which, to a 
miner who taps it and listens, represents 
potential agonizing death. Blasting at 
Elder, where the vein lies in solid 
granite and the ceiling can be safely 
supported by leaving huge pillars every 
seventy-five to one hundred feet, comes 
out clean and firm. But in some mines 
where the vein lies in softer stone, 
there’s always “‘loose’’ after a_ blast 
A miner is supposed to scale down to 
his working position, testing each place 
with his iron, a sort of crowbar. Most 
of them are inclined to get careless 
about it. 

The stope miner, such as the men 
Dusty was talking to, has better 
equipment than Dusty used to work 
with, but his work is basically the same 
as when Dusty was learning his trade. 
Working with a_ helper the stoper 
washes the face down with a hose to 
see the vein and decides where to 
drill his holes for the dynamite that 
will blast out the ore. He uses a 
compressed-air-driven rock drill about 
the size and general appearance of a 
machine gun, with a long inch-thick 
steel bit, from three to ten feet long, 
protruding from it. The stoper lugs 
it up into position in tight awkward 
corners, sets it, gets it started into the 
rock and stands by while the drill 


slusher 


automatically feeds itself into the rock 
with a revolving hammering motion, 
amid an inconceivable racket, like that 
of a dozen cement breakers with a huge 
screeching noise added When it 
reaches the end of the bit the miner 
shuts it off and, in a silence that’s 
almost as great a shock as the noise, 
changes to a longer bit, working up 
to as long as ten feet, depending on 
the particular angle of the rock. He 
does this for an entire shift, spacing 
the holes so that when they fire 
consecutively they will knock out the 
maximum amount of rock, and averages 
twelve holes during his eight-hour shift 

His only break is when he eats his 
lunch. He goes back to the station, a 
dismal rock-walled enlarged part of the 
shaft lit by a few naked bulbs, sits on 
a wooden bench, and, while he eats 
from his lunch pail, talks to the other 
miners, maybe plays a short game of 
poker for half an hour, and goes back 
to the working position 

About an hour before his shift 
fnishes he walks back to the station 
and phones the surface for his dyna 
mite and fuses The fuses are long 
black sticky wicks about a quarter of 
an inch thick and from six feet (the 
minimum allowed by the Miner's Act 
up to whatever length he requires. 
Rach fuse has a cap crimped onto the 
end. He picks these up at the station, 
puts them in a sack and takes them 
back to the stope. He shoves the first 
stick of dynamite home with a wooden 
loading stick, shoves the capped end 
of a fuse into the second stick and fills 
the rest of the hole with alternating 
sticks of dynamite and pieces of wood. 
As he loads the other holes he cuts the 
fuses with his jackknife, crouched in 
the dark, working by the light of his 
lamp, carefully measuring them so that 
the shortest one will give him ample 
time to get up to another level, or 
about two hundred and fifty feet out 
along a drift Each fuse is cut two 
feet longer than the last to blow eighty 
seconds later. A red string inside the 
wick controls the speed of the burning 
at forty seconds per foot. He slits the 
end to free the powder, sees that his 
gear is in a sheltered spot and covers 
it up with timbers to protect it from 
flying rock. 

Although it’s known throughout the 
mine that all blasting is done at the 
end of the shift, as an extra precaution, 
if there are other ways into the stope 
than the one the stoper and his helper 
willtake out, they put upa warning sign 
The stoper’s helper is compelled by law 
to stay with him while he lights the 
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Luscious Bu 


tterfly Buns 


Treats like these come easy now— with 
speedy new DRY Yeast 


If you bake at home— your yeast prob 
lems are ended! Never again find your 
sclf out of yeast because it spoils so 
quickly. Never again worry if your 
yeast is fresh cnough. This new fast 
acting Dry Yeast keeps full strength 
in the cupboard—right tll the moment 


you need it. No refrigeration needed! 


MACLEAN S MAGAZINE 
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BUTTERFLY BUNS 


It’s the new Fleischmann’'s Fast Ris 


ing Dry Yeast! The modern torm of 
Fleischmann’s Yeast, relicd on by thr 

generations of Canadian wom No 
change in your reciy just substitute 
one package of Fletschmann’s new Dry 
Yeast tor cach cak ft old-style veast 


Order a month's supply of Ficischmann's 
Fast Rising Dry Ycast. 


(Makes 20 Buns) 


Measure into a large bowl 
Ya cup lukewarm water 
1 teaspoon granulated sugar 
and stir until sugar is dissolved. 
Sprinkle with contents of 
1 envelope Fleischmann's 
Fast Rising Dry Yeast 
Let stand 10 minutes, THEN stir well 
In the meantime, scald 
Ya cup milk 
Va cup granulated sugor 
1 teaspoons salt 
Va cup shortening 
Remove from heat and cool to lukewarm; 
add to yeast mixture. Stir in 
1 well-beaten egg 
Surin 
2 cups once-sifted bread flour 
and beat until smooth; work in 
2’ cups once-sifted bread flour 
Turn out on lightly-loured board and 
knead dough lightly until smooth and 
elastic. Place in greased bowl, brush top 
with melted butter or shortening. Cover 
and set dough in warm place, free from 
draught and let rise until doubled in bulk. 
While dough is rising, combine 
Ya cup brown sugar (lightly 
pressed down) 
1'/ teaspoons ground cinnamon 
Yo cup washed and dried seedless 
raisins 
Va cup chopped candied peels 
Punch down dough and divide into 2 equal 
poruons; form into smooth balls. Roll each 


piece into an oblong 24 inches long ana 
7% inches wide; loosen dough 

Spread each oblong with 

2 tablespoons soft butter or 
margarine 

and sprinkle with the raisin mixture. Be- 
ginning atthe long edges, roll each side up 
Platten 


to the centre, jelly-roll fashion 
slightly and cut each strip crosswise into 
10 pieces. Using a lightly-lloured handle 


of a knife, make a deep crease in the centre 
of each bun, parallel to the cut sides. Place, 


well apart, on greased cookie sheets 
Crease tops Cover and rise unul 
doubled in bulk. Bake in moderately hot 
oven, 475, about 18 minutes. If desired, 


cool and spread with confectioners’ 1cing 
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erfectiy something to brag a 


YOUR DO 


RIDES 
FARTHER IN A MORRIS 


{ Fa \ 
have hesitation ) The European trio went off 
3 t the M perfectly with no 
xford —in regard to com nechanical difficulties. Our 
fort. economy and stability Morris negotiated Alpine 
~ winner | passes with certainty we 
were eminently satisfied 
“So READ WHAT TYPICAL MORRIS OWNERS SAY 
{ ee \ ABOUT MORRIS ECONOMY AND PERFORMANCE 
a Wa Morris is easy on gas and oil...smooth, sturdy and 
comfortable to drive...simple to park... saves 
\ money oncost and upkeep... is attractively styled. 
5 
/ re i ‘Try the Morris prove to yourself that your 
4 < dollar rides farther in a Morris! 


Lp 


NOW 


the vaiuable clothing and be- 
longings you didnt mark with 


Castis) WOVEN NAMES 
Mark everything, and avoid losses. Perman- 
ent. Attach with a few stitches, or use No-So 
Cement From your dealer, or 


Casts) — Belleville 15 


CASH'S 3} $2.25) 9 doz $3.25 
NAMES |°6 doz. $2.75 | 12 doz. $3.75 


Ontario 


w 
co 


fuse in case of accident The stoper 
walks from fuse to fuse, lighting them 
with a thing like a 24th-of-May 
sparkler, called a spitter, and calmly 
starts on his way to the shaft He 
chats with his helper while the fuses 
he just touched off burn toward enoug! 
dynamite to blast tons of rock from 
the bowels of the eartt 
buildings a fifth of a mile 
the time he reaches the point of safety 
the first shot goes off 

It starts with a flat riffe-like crack 


as the « ip and the first stick of dyna 


ind bounce the 
ibove hy 


mite go, followed by a gigantic roar 
ind rumble of falling rock: a wave of 
drift, flaps the 


makes the dust 


air slams along the 
miner's oilskirns and 
fly from the ceiling 


on talking, but from old habit he is at 


miner goes 


the same time counting the shots. If 
he drilled ght 
went off he the 
surface so that the next shift can watch 


nine holes and only et 
reports a miss on 
for it, wash it out or explode it before 
starting to drill 
is at the surface getting ready to go 
hom the system 
begins clearing out the deadly carbon 


mine’s ventilating 
monoxide gas from the blast 

The blast 
littering the stope in glistening moun 
tains, but the stuff that glitters isn’t 
gold, but pyrite, or fool’s gold The 
seen, has to be 


leaves gold-bearing ore 


real gold can’t be 
recovered by a long elaborate process 
of milling. The Elder mine’s seventy 
five underground workers bring down 
about five hundred tons of ore per day 
from which the average gold yield is 
iround one fifth of an ounce per ton 

Sometimes a miner washing down 
a face will flash his lamp on free gold 
that clings to the rock like the filling 
In some mines the men 
have to pass naked between the place 
where they take off their mining 
clothes to the place where they dress 
At) Elder 
although the 


in a tooth 


there is no such = routine, 
pretty well 
observable at all stages between shifts 

Sesides, [im usually on the job 
right after a blast Dusty told me 
‘! know where there's liable to be high 


I can smell it 


miners are 


vrade 


\ Woman Is Bad Luck 


When the men we had left at the 
head of the stope, and the dozens of 
others Dusty saw that morning, finish 
their shift, they ride up to the surface 
in the skip and go to the dry 
a mine building that looks a bit like 
a football dressing room on a muddy 
day. The men’s clothes are hoisted up 


house, 


to the ceiling to be dried in a current 


of warm air, giving the place the 
ippearance of a disorderly and exceed 
ingly dirty laundry \ fine cloud of 
aluminum dust is blown through the 
room by compressed air to be inhaled 
by the miners as a safeguard against 
sometimes 


Most 


cod-liver oil to 


silicosis, a lung condition 
caused by breathing rock dust 
miners take lots of 
lack of sunshine and 
two months or so have to have 
their ears of the wax 


builds up as a protective 


compensate for 
every 
a doctor clear 
that 
cushion against 
\part from these things. and the fact 
that their ears occasionally 


nature 
the underground noises 


plug up 


from change of pressure at) Various 


depths and have to be poked free with 
i finger, a miner suffers no noticeable 
effects from his underground life 
During the change of the afternoon 
shift) Dusty tired 
ind said, He's vot his 
over his head The 
Dusty explained that 


pomted out one 
looking 
old lad 


miner 


miner 
Slocking 
yrinned 


its a common trick for a miner to tle 


wife's or girl friend’s 


i knot in his 
stocking and pull it over his head to 


keep the dust out of his ha 


saw oat Elder were for 


Phe men 


By the time the miner’ 


the most part the same as the hundreds 
of hard-rock miners Dusty has worked 


with all his life as is Dusty himself 
hard-working, hard-playing 
capable of risking their lives for one 
inother underground blackening 
one another’s eves on the surface. the 


profane 


older ones superstitious about a woman 
coming down a mine and muttering on 


“It’s going to be a 
r 


such an occasion 


tough shift.” the younger ones getting 
wanderlust when the spring buds burst 
far away up on the surface and chang 
ing to another mine: but all content 
vood-paying 


to do a 


with mining as a steady 
job where a man has a chanee 
man’s work 

A driller at Elder averages S10 a day 
stoping If he is working in a raise 
or drift he makes S12 to Silda day 
Shaft sinkers make $14 to S16 a day 
Rach category has a helper who makes 
about a dollar a day less \ mucker 
or a trammer makes S10 a day The 
man who slusher, the 
machine that drags the ore from the 
working place to a raise, makes about 
$9.95; his helper about $8. An under 
ground worker has to buy his own 
clothes. His rubber boots, which last 
a month to six weeks, cost $8.50 


operates a 


only 
His lamp and battery are provided by 
the mine. 


It’s Better Down Below 


The CIO Mine Mill and Smelter 
Union operates in the district, but 
Elder is an open shop, and none of the 
miners belong to a union. “I’ve only 
had one visit from organizer,” 
Dusty said “He left. Why 
should [ have to hire and fire men 
according to seniority’ If you came 
from another mine and a promotion 
came up I'd have to try everyone else 
with more seniority before T gave you 
the job. Yet you may be an experienced 
all-round miner.” 

Unlike most men at Elder, who live 
on farms or in Rouyn or Noranda, 
Dusty lives at the mine in a five-room 
frame with his wife Enis. a 
vivacious friendly woman of Italian 
descent, and three children: Gail, nine: 
Noreen, ten: and Eddie, twelve, a 
sensitive-looking boy who wants to be 
magazine illustrator, an 
ambition Dusty vaguely but staunchly 
approves. 


soon 


house 


free-lance 


Right now, between his daily trips 
underground, Dusty is having the time 
of his life working at his particular 
trade of shaft-sinker, sinking a new 
shaft that will intersect the system of 
veins at Eider farther south. He has 
never had any desire to be a prospector 
‘It’s only 


good when there’s a boom 


Once while in a 
hundred fifty 
nearest 


mining camp one 
miles from the 


railway he saved seventeen 
hundred dollars in eleven months and 
started back to the Old Country 7 
never got past Winnipeg,” he grinned 
‘At that, | did better than a lot of 
them. Some of them never get out ot 
camp. They lose it all at poker 

All in all, after twenty-seven years 
he still enjoys his work While | was 
getting ready to say good-by, he 
the door 


ope ned 
rerack, spat out into an early 
October snowstorm and said, “ve got 


one of the nicest little mines in. the 


country here. Yet it’s not so big that 


i man is never noticed and never get 
a chance of a promotion 

Another thing Dusty likes about his 
job at Elder its that he can still spend 
most of his time Where he likes best 
tobe underground. “Once you've been 
underground tor lony he said it 
hard to work on the surface In the 
summer | want to get down to get 
cool: and in the winter | want to get 
down to vet Warn | always. tee 
better when I'm down. there 
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fractical 
planning 
ideas 


/ 
_/ kitchen 
CONVENIENCE 


; Before planning a_ kitchen it’s 
often well to ask vourself a few ques 
thons to determine just What you 
ntend to do init. For example: do you 
pl in to eat in the kitchen or do 
some entertaining ther Will the 
children sometimes use it as play 
room Do vou want it to serve also 
isa sewing room’? Will you be doing 
light laundry and = ironing there” 


\nswers to such questions provide a 
good starting point for planning the 
kind of kitchen that best your 
particular requirements and desires 


CENTRE —What- 
the layout 
decided upon. how 
nothing 


suits 


ever 


ever 

dese rves more con 
sideration than the 
selection of the 
rigat tvpe of sink 
Around it revolve 
so many of the 
daily house hold 
duties It’s both 
the centre of meal 


preparation and the 
cleaning-up centre 
You want the right 
type for your needs, 
with the right size, 
depth and convenient work area 


loday’s kitchen sinks may bedivided 
both with many 


Into tWo pes 

variations. There is the flat rim type 
that can be built in flush with a con- 
tinuous tile, linoleum or Composition 
counter top. Such are available in the 


in sturdy Porcelain-on-Steel 
with either single or double basin, and 
with without integral back ledge 
Then there is the sink combined with 
drainboard continuous unit, 
suitable for cabinet installation. Crane 
irlety } 


Crane line 
or 
as a 


has a complete \ ol these tow 

in gleaming porcelain enamel cast iron 
They are available with either single or 
double basin, and may be obtained 
with drainboard on either or both sides. 
Your Plumbing Contractor will be glad 


to supply vou with full information on 


the different types from which you can 
make your desired selection 

WINDOW Just because the sink ts 
such an important work centre where 
so much time is spent every day, It's a 
good idea to have window over it 
offering an outside view and providing 
the most light where light is most 
useful. And it’s well, too, to consider 


in electric light over the 
own control switch. 


sink with its 


STORAGE — You can hardly have too 
much storage space In the kitchen 

especially if there is no pantry. You'll 
packaged 


want cabinets for storing 

ind canned foods near the refrigerator, 
for pots and pans near the sink, and 
for cooking utensils, etc near the 
range. Under-sink cabinets are valu 
able —and all Crane sinks be 
supplied with factory-made cabinets 


to match modern kitchen Interlors 


CLEAN'S MAGAZINE APR 


HOT WATER Much of th 
the modern sink depends upon a plenti 
ful supply of hot water. Here 
you'll want to consult your Plumbing 
and Heating Contractor. He can t 

you of the many different types of 
domestic hot water heating equipment 
Vallable. One of the most 

developments the 
tankless instantaneous coil 
the rane 
which you an 
water 


iille’ © 


again 


st] 
il 


interesting 
Biltin’ 
part ind 
heating 
uninter 
ut 


recent is 


parcel modern ¢ 


vives 
rupted supply of hot with 


ink 


Most satisfactory 


toh 


Storage 


wavy toobtain a flow 


Viiler right temperature 


Little Helper’s well-meant efforts may some 
result 
idea: 


the 
the 


times have 


certainly has 


isto} mIXINg WHY TRAPS 
spout faucet” which e he U-shaped ps under 
delivers the water . 3 fixtures is not f he 
through one spout Valuable st down thi 
FAUCETS Once a faucet starts drip 
ping. replace the washer promptly. It 
i good rule to have new washer pu 

tay twice Bette \ 
ret the new Dial-ese fauce ff 
close with the pr ure, operate wit he pb 1G 
finger-tip « They reduce we ecu 
ind onse efu drippu it i 
hot ‘ © 1) me Kiet 
bathtubs and w nd nd H | 

= Hall Sq M 


opposite 


right 


mother’s kitchen work. 


Anything that can help accomplish that is 
nothing 


important — and 
than the right sink 


and easy-to-clean, with enduring finish and 


spacious work area. 


uptodate wi 


more 
It should be convenient 
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CRANE LIMITED: Genera! Office 


1170 Beaver Hall Square, Montrea 


The right mk for 
but she iVallable the myplete 
to lighten single or double basin 
drainboard nd all the 
that make kitchen work 
Plumbing and Heating 
glad to help you select th 
best suit your particular 
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RADIATOR 


rrouBLe Now, 


Unless you are asking for trouble 
your radiator deserves a iorough spring 
cleaning! Get rid of winter’s accumu- 
lated rust and dirt the easy, effective 
way—with these three Bowes radiator 
conditioners. Then you can enjoy care- 


free spring and summer motoring 


BOWES 
RADIATOR 


BQWes KLEN-ZUR 


Quickly removes rust 
and scalk contains 


no harmtul acid 
makes cooling systen 
like new 
5 BOWES 
pont RADIATOR 
RUST-ROU 
\ , Protects the cooling sys 


BOWES 
RADIATOR 


| STOP-LEAK 
\ ils any ex 


DRIVE IN 
WHERE YOU SEE 
THIS EMBLEM 


vour cooling system tor spring and sum 
mer driving vet it can be so cost 
and troublesome to negiect it. Don't 
delay prepare NOW for spring and 
summer with Bowes Cooling Systen 
Chemicals. 


BOWES “SEAL FAST” CO. LTD., HAMILTON, ONT 
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The Courting of Jenny 
Continued from page 18 


slowed his steps, not wanting to meet 
with the others yet: afraid that the 
turbulence inside himself would com- 
municate itself to them He spied a 
log, straddled it and let his mind go 
back to Jenny and the afternoon 


kK HAD gone down to the far bay 
Il to see if the island tug had picked 
up the two poles he had salvaged a 
couple of evenings earlier and had come 
back by the old schoo! trail. A hundred 
yards off the road he had come upon 
Jenny filling a pail with blackberries. 

*“How’s the picking?” he said 

“Oh— ” She was. startled “All 
right, guess.” 

“You come up here often?”’ He was 
making conversation, not analyzing the 
reason but wanting to hear her talk, 
wanting to see the berry-stained lips 
part in a smile. 

‘When the blackberries are on.” 
She seemed pleased and surprised that 
he had stopped to talk 

“Seems forever since we used to come 
this way to school, doesn't it?” 

“Yes,” she said, letting her eyes go 
back. years.” 

‘Three for me,” he grinned. “Gosh, 
them were the days. Ever go up to the 
lake any more?” 

She shook her head He had a 
sudden urge. “‘Let’s go up there now. 
I'll help fill your pail and you can pick 
it up on your way back.” 

The sun was high as they turned off 
the school trail to the overgrown path 
that skirted Hidden Lake. Once out 
of the shade of undergrowth the heat 
rose in waves from the dried marsh 
grass; sandpipers flitted across the 
sand dines; ducks skimmed across the 
water to settle and feed near the far 
shore. The sharp blue of dragonflies 
whirred endlessly 

“Do you hunt up here’?’’ she asked 

“Nah there’s lots of other places 
to hunt. Wouldn't seem right coming 
here to kill things.”’ 


No,” she agreed, looking at) him 
wondering ly The escapades of the 
Breckner tribe were legend on the 
islands but any scraps of conversation 
she had overheard involving Matt had 
given him grudging approval. Her own 
approval lay open in her face and in 
the quickening of her pulse beat. “A 
tiger don’t change his spots nor a 
leopard his stripes,”’ her Gramps had 
countered but then he was full of quotes 
and figures of speech that didn't always 


apply 

“Look,” she said ‘Look water 
poppies!” 

“Sure, acres of them. Want me to 


get you some’ He dragged off his 
shoes, turned up his denims and waded 
knee deep in the water “Gosh, it’s 
warm.” 

“Remember when we used to go 
swimming here?’ She kicked off her 
sandals and paddled in 

They should have called it) For 
bidden Lake,” he said and laughed out 
loud. “Gosh, they couldn't have kept 
us out with a shotgun them days 
Wonder if the kids still come up here?” 

I'll bet they do,’ she said 

Wonder if the first ones here still 
get the hole around the bend?” 

\nd cheat! She laughed up at 
him with the shared memory. “‘When 
the girls got here first there was always 
some boy poking his nose through the 
bushes 

He joined in her laughter “And 
What a hornets’ nest that started.” 

They found a partially submerged 
log running down from the bank and 
chose a place to sit between its forked 
branches while their feet still paddled 
the water. Jenny broke the shimmering 


silence that fell between them “it's 
like being alone in the world up here.” 

“When they tell you abeut Heaven 
guess there couldn't be a place more 
beautiful,’ he said “Only this is 
better There’s a place to swim.” 

Slowly she lifted her eyes to his and 
the question that was in them was 
reflected in his own. ‘We could,” he 
said. “Sure we could. There wouldn't 
be anything wrong.” 

He felt the sudden glow that suffused 
them both and with one accord they 
rose. “I'll have the far hole,’ she said 
and he barely caught the words before 
she scampered from view around the 
bend. 


VOR A moment he stood hesitant, 
his eyes skimming the green duck 
weed-covered shallows and going on to 
the crystal clarity of the depths and 
then he shed the cotton shirt and heavy 
denims and, stepping down the length 
of log, clambered out upon a moss- 
grown deadhead and dove headlong 
into the pool. Seconds later he heard 
a splash around the bend. 

He swam lazily, effortlessly, feeling 
the soft flow of the water against his 
body, swimming frog fashion, crawling, 
treading, flipping over on his back 
in a partially submerged arc, arms 
crossed, staring up at the blue sky, 
listening 

“Matt she called 

“Uh-huh.” 

“It’s warm over here.”’ 

He turned over and swam again, 
from the depths of the first pool to 
the beginning of the bend, splashing 
and making a great noise. He caught 
the shimmer of her body through the 
water. She turned over on her back 
and her long hair floated in a dark 
mass on the water. Sunlight caught 
her face as she laughed over at him. 

He slid through the shallows that 
They paddled 
vigorously, splashing, laughing, letting 
the feel of the slapping water carry 
the moment; ducking, racing, and, then 
breathless, they rested.. Her eyes, soft 
as brown velvet, met his in exciting 
conspiracy yet so completely innocent 
that the moment hung suspended like 
a bubble and neither of them spoke for 
fear of bursting it 

Finally their glances broke and the 
water swirled with their bodies. They 
swam tirelessly, turning, feinting, glid- 
ing, or just treading water and then 
floating for long moments on end. He 
caught up the dried broken fork of a 
tree from the bank and they used it 
to rest their arms. Then they swam 
again, ducking, splashing, the sheen of 
their young bodies glistening through 
the water; dragonflies whirring over the 
far green; birds calling; ducks cluster 


joined the two pools 


ing at the far shore, scattering and 
clustering again as the waters broke 
in unaccustomed ripples and the quiet 
of the afternoon echoed and re-echoed 
with their voices 


TWAS much later when Matt dove 
from an outcropping ¢ the far 
bank and, looking across the water, 
saw her still clinging to the forked 
limb. With sudden concern he swam 
toward her. “Anything wrong 
She was slowly treading water. Her 


hair hung in long wet strands Her 
face looked wan and her eves dropped 
from his. tired.” 


“Tired?” The word was a stranger 
to him and then he grasped her mean- 
ing. “Tired oh sure. T'll Then, 


looking up into the sky, he was stunned 
to find the sun’s rays coming low on 
the horizon. “Gee, I didn’t mean . 

Crimson suffused their faces and 
spread. The gossamer web that had 
clothed the ifternoon exploded in their 
faces and their nakedness was like a 
pointing finger. 
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Never neglect 
splinter 


The tiniest injury can become 
infected. Never take a_ chance. 
Always use BAND-AID*, the ov) 
adhesive bandage that gives you 
Johnson & Johnson quality! 


Look for the name on the box... 


NEW BAND-AID* 
E-L-A-S-T-I-C DRESSINGS 
for hard-to-bandage places! 


STRIP 


Stretches with } 
knees and elbows: 


PATCH 


Shapes itself to 
hands and heels! 


SPOT 


Inconspicuou 
onarms and face. 


All flesh-coloured / 


*BAND.-.AID means made by Johnson & Johnson Limited 
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ATT scrambled through the shal 
AY | lows, swam to the first pool, 
reached the far bank and hurried up 
He drew the stiff denims over his still 
wet legs and slipped his arms through 
the sleeves of the old faded shirt. His 
boots felt hard and uncomfortable on 
his damp feet. 

He went farther up the bank and 
stood in the dry marsh grass, not 
wanting to wait but knowing he must, 
wanting only to hold the past few hours 
alive in his mind, feeling the soft flow 
of water around him, seeing the sheen 
of their bodies, wanting to hold on to 
all of it because somehow he knew it 
could never be like this again 

Jenny came up the narrow path and 
it amazed him that she was still beau- 
tiful He must have been blind all 
these years. But she was ill at ease 
now, wanting only to get away 

“Gramps will be looking for me,” 
she said. “‘I’d better go.”’ She darted 
ahead of him and soon all he could 
see was the polka-dotted scarf she had 
knotted around her head and then she 
disappeared in a fork of the road 

Matt followed and, when he came 
to the fork, turned the other way 
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toward home. He'd had nothing but 
a few berries since breakfast but when 
he saw the curling smoke from the 
cabin he stopped in his tracks. He 
tucked his shirt in under his belt and 
ran fingers through his hair. It was as 
though he anticipated a questioning 
and yet he couldn’t remember that 
they had ever questioned him 

In his mind’s eye he saw Jenny 
disappearing down the path. Would 
she have to explain her absence to her 
grandfather? For the first time he 
wondered about the strangeness of her 
life with the hermitlike Gramps who 
was 4 fanatic in a sense living apart 
from the world and its sins and rearing 
the granddaughter fate had left him 
in an atmosphere of Biblical quotes and 
strict. discipline Matt frowned It 
could not be much fun for a young girl 

He might have gone on remembering 

remembering the flush that had crept 
up and over her face, the soft eyes, 
the excitement that had been between 
them, as crystal clear and shining as 
the water. But now two mongrel dogs 
came yapping and racing up the path. 
He picked up a small stick. ‘Here, 
fetch.” He tossed the stick far into 
the underbrush. The dogs leaped 
forward. 


OU THINK I got nothing to do 

but serve meals here all hours?” 
said Ida, Creit’s wife, as Matt stepped 
into the house “IT got a notion to 
just sit and twiddle my thumbs an’ see 
how it feels to be a lady.” 

Creit was cleaning his gun on the 
front stoop. He ducked his head 
through the open door. ‘‘Long as we're 
living here you're cooking the grub. 
Ma washes up. You cook.’’ He paused 
then added. ‘‘Take more’n twiddling 
your thumbs to make you a lady.”’ He 
grinned over at Matt. 

Matt sat down to the table and 
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began buttering a slab of bread while 
waiting for Ida to bring in his dinner. 
Three of the boys were married and 
of the three wives Matt had always 
liked Ida best 

Bowman's and Digby's women were 
cringing shapeless creatures with many 
children. There were times when Matt 
had felt a stirring of pity for them but 
there had been contempt too, for thei 
spineless acceptance of everything. In 
some ways they reminded him of his 
mother and this filled him with unac 
countable anger There were times 
when they had the same lustreless eyes 
with that vague almost vacant expres 
sion as though they could close out 
their surroundings at will and nothing 
would touch them 

In comparison, Ida was a prancing 
war horse full of life and vigor. Coarse 
laughter and violent abuse fell with 
When Creit 
returned alone from one of his bouts 
in town she would make a great show 
of favoring Matt and asking, “Eggs 
boiled just right?”’ and never 
let a girl sit home if you was her man.” 

Creit would wink at Matt and Matt 
would wink right back and the abuse 
would fall like a cloudburst Then the 
Old Man would rouse from the couch 
Like an evil patriarch of bygone days 
his rheumy eyes would drip fire. His 
scrawny beard would part the 
Breckner tribal laws would be bellowed 
forth with new ones added as necessary 


equal ease from her lips 


Once in a forgotten period of his life 
the Old Man had attended a camp 
meeting and, though noticeable 
change for the better had come of it 
he had nevertheless garnered suitable 
quotations that, if not entirely accur 
ate, served his purpose. He spouted 
a few and glared self-righteously 

“Who God hath joined together let 
them stay put ” He cleared his throat 
and dared anyone to deny the gems 
that fell from his lips. *** the 
man shall rule over the woman.’ ”’ 

*There’s other commandments,” said 
Ida “What about the others?” She 
plunked the dish she was carrying upon 
the table. 

“Fah,” said the Old Man. “I don't 
know how Creit came to pick you up 
but you’re here an’ you'll stay put 
I’m still in control an’ you don’t want 
He settled back on the 
couch, rolled over and seemingly went 


to forget it.” 


to sleep 

Matt’s and Creit’s glances met then 
fell. Andy, the oldest and unmarried 
continued reading in his corner Ma 
let her knitting drop, eased up from 
her chair and walked noiselessly out 
of the room. Ida clattered back to the 
kitchen and they could hear pots and 
pans being shoved about, the crash of 
crockery and the tinkle of glass 

Matt had always had a sort of 
admiration for the Old Man, a kind 
of respect as it were for the lion in 
his den. It came to him now that the 
others didn’t; they hated him. It was 
the green gold in the hills that tied 
them to the Old Man’s purse strings: 
that and the freedom that would come 
with his passing. 

I’m a Breckner, thought Matt but 
something was lacking and it troubled 
him. Some day when the need came 
upon him he would fan the flame of 
restlessness and desire and go hellbent 
for excitement like the others. Some 
day he would find a girl like Ida and 
bring her home for the Old Man’s 
inspection. Someday — there was lots 
of time. 

But now he was no longer sure 
Conviction replaced the doubt that 
stirred within him. He was different. 
He cared not so much for the Old 
Man’s money and Ida was an insult 
when he thought of Jenny. 

He had never courted a girl. He 
thought about it now. Tomorrow he 
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nnoticed, Ma was back in the rocker 


staring into space 


restless, challenging, 


('re it shot the « h irye d 


Matt felt his ears burning 


and pleasure to Canadians! 


tay Street, Loronta 


believe the white-haired boy's got him 
Ida, come here.” Creit 
gurgled ‘with relish. “What woman 


you spose our boy could have found 


self a female 


all by himself this fine and sunny 
ifternoon?’ 
“Not Matthew'” said Ida “Not 
really Come on, Matt give We're 
yoing to find out anyway.” 

“Can't a fellow tie up some salvage 
without he has to ¢ xpl in every move 
said Matt 


“Saly ive 


he makes’ 
Creit) roared That’s a 
The laughter petered out 


there was a knowing look in his eves 


good one 
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unwilling granddaughter the next 


3 tO this Gramps walked with his 


morning. He stomped up to the Old 
Man and without any preliminaries 
stated his errand. “I want to know 
which one o’ your boys was up to the 
lake with Jenny all day yesterday’” 
“Tarnation,”’ roared the Old Man, 
coming upright “T can’t be rightly 


woke up yet. It sure is news to me 
Then seeing the crazy light in Gramp’s 
eyes an appreciative gleam came into 
his own that ended in a coarse cackle 
as his beard parted “Tf it’s true you 
ought to be stepping on clouds ‘stead 
of pulling that long face ” 

“I've heard of you Breckners.”” said 
Gramps. He pointed hgs finger right in 
the Old Man’s face 

“Fah.” snorted the Old Man 

“You'll not wiggle out from under 
this. I'll not stand for talk going on 
about my girl and if she’s old enough 
to go lolly-gagging she’s old enough to 
marry He looked around the room. 

Matt started to say something but 
Creit cut him off. “You don’t have 
to marry her, Matt. He’s just an old 
crag kpot.”” 

“Don't you be 
Gramp’s voice rose to an unexpected 


calling me names 


squeak 

Jenny’s face was white and drawn. 
She had been erying and looked as 
though she might bolt and run at any 
Matt felt the net close about 
him, an invisible tenuous thing but «a 


moment 
net all the same. His color was up and 
his breathing labored 

“Well,” said Gramps 
wl 

The Old Man snorted “They got 
said Creit. Ma 
resumed her rocking and her eyes closed 
Ida’s fingers drummed 
on the window sill. Andy sat silent 

Matt looked at Jenny 
to be waiting for him to speak His 


‘You'll marry 


nothing on you, boy, 
iway the room 
She seemed 


eyes turned to Gramps and he dis 
posed of the question with a shrug 

Why not? 

Jenny looked startled, opened her 
mouth to say something but nothings 
came out 

“When? 

‘Tm ready any time.” He might 
waive been discussing the weather for 


said Gramps 


Hl the emotion his voice registered 
Creit stared as though he couldn't 
The Old Man laughed 
You're gonna be 
honey,” and put her arms 


believe his ears 
Well, sid Ida 
one of u 
round Jenny But Jenny turned her 
Andy resumed his readin 
nnoticed, Ma left the room 

Che wedding was scheduled for the 


next Saturday 


Gramps had wanted 

minister but Matt said the local! 
ustice of the peace would tie just as 
ood a knot and Gramps, who had not 
nticipated such an easy victory in the 
matter of the marrying and had been 
prepared to go to court if necessary 
did not pursue the 


irgument further 
\ndy moved 


is pillow and blankets 
nthe ittic which he had shared 
with Matt and ippropriated the spare 
couch and a corner of the living room 

You could fix Matt's 


me,” Cre t said to Ida 


room uy 


If you think IT got enoug! 


said Matt. ““Cruess 


she Il have all the time in the world to 


Chere’s no need 


didn’t see Jenny again until 
| Gramps walked her over on Sat 
urday morning. She was arrayed in 

new satin dress and she wore a flowe! 
Her eves held a pleading 
puppyvlike devotion that Matt chose to 


in her han 


hey drove the scant four miles 
justice of the peace with Ida 
ind Creit sitting in front with Matt 


nd 3 ‘ his elf KnOW! hus feet the floor was worn and slivered Pe 
( n Momentarily he worried 
; bout the Breekner reputation, then ms. Andy hadn't moved 
ee yeed. He would go out in the The Old Man breathed with a dis pd 
mornir nd start felling timbers for concerting whistle. Ida went tapping 
fe 
No one could mistake his tbout the rooms, 
ws ntentions ther Heed worry Creit and wtulant It was no place to bring 
rite elpir the end of Jenny 
5 month there ght to be a fair Say, where’d you spend the day, 
; i boy Looks like you got a powerful 
i HH d back m the table and lot of sunning,” 
{ irroundir is aif he words at him 
| it them for the first time cursed 
cloth ce ered table bere inwardly at his lack of control 
centred the big room. Beneath “Well, son-of-a-seacook, if I don’t eC 
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and Gramps and Jenny in the back 
of the Old Man’s Model A. The brief 
ceremony was over in a matter of 
minutes. 

Matt, Ida and Creit relaxed on the 
way home, laughing and joshing one 
another while a pitiful smile grew more 
and more fixed on Jenny’s face. 

you're one of us, boy,”’ said 
Creit. 

“*I don’t feel no different,”’ said Matt. 

“You're a card, Matt. Hear that, 
Creit? He don’t feel no different,” 
laughed Ida. 

The Old Man was busy pouring 
drinks when they got home. He passed 
the bottle around. 

Matt felt his mother’s eyes upon him 
ind then she called Jenny. They 
conversed for a moment and then the 
young girl followed the older woman 
into the kitchen where Ma had made 
some cookies while they were gone. 
Jenny brought out a_platterful and 
passed them. 

She’s like a child dressed in grown-up 
clothes, thought Matt as he saw her 
slimness and the girlish curves that did 
not fill the fullness of the new dress 

For a brief moment the memory of 
the day at Hidden Lake came between 
them. He spurned his own weakness 
that let emotion rise and dwell unbid- 
den like a flood. He wanted to take her 
fn his arms even though she had dared 
to bring the foolish Gramps to demand 
marriage; even though, somehow, she 
had tricked him with her soft inno- 
cence; even though she had _ thrust 
herself upon him without a_ single 
invitation on his part unless... But 
of course she couldn't read his mind 

His eyes were hard upon her so that 
she felt his gaze and turned hesitat- 
ingly, meeting his look with a ques 
tioning awareness. The Breckner blood 
that was in his veins would not let go 
of the words that sat on his lips without 
a struggle. Had they been alone at 
this moment he might have gone to her 
but he couldn't lose face with the 
family surrounding them 

“Hey, Matt.”” called Creit Reluc- 
tantly he turned. 

“Have another drink. A wedding’s 
no time to stay sober.”” The bottle 
changed hands. 

Bowman and Digby arrived with 
various offspring. “‘We hear you done 
it,’ they said and clapped Matt on the 
shoulder so hard that he spun across 
the room. 

Creit, Digby, Kowman and Andy got 
into a huddle. Pretty soon they called 
Matt over. “Hey, got your stake from 
the Old Man yet?” 

timber?” said Matt. ‘He had 
i lease drawn up the other day. Got 
io be signed yet.” 

“What are we waiting for, boy? Call 
the airlines for a plane. We could do 
with a couple of Seabees.” 

“Yeah,” said Digby. ‘“The sky’s the 
limit on any lease the Old Man signs 
these days with the price of timber 
being what it is. Remember when you 


got married up with Ida, Creit 

“Do 1?" said Creit 

“Yeah,” said Matt. “Yeah. A mar- 
riage ought to be celebrated.” 

“Hear the boy,”’ said Creit 

“Yeah, but this is going to be differ 
ent,’ said Matt “This is going to 
be a stag.” The boys hooted 
always known there'd be a time I'd 
bust the town wide open and tiiis is it 
This is going to be a real hum Jinger 
and we don't want no women. [iis is 
going to be a stag to top all stags.’ 

“Listen to the boy,” said Creit 
admiringly 

“Hah,” laughed the others. ‘This 
is sure going to set bad with the 
islanders. This is going to play plain 
hell with our reputation Nobody's 
ever going to be able to top a stag 
honeymoon.” 

“Ssh.”” said Creit He looked at 
the surrounding faces. “| hear a plane.”’ 

“Do tell,” snorted the Old Man 
“They must be mind readers up there.”’ 
He had his cap in his hand and stomped 
ahead of them out the door and down 
the path that led to the bay 

“Can you beat that?’ said Matt 
“The Old Man must be feeling his oats 
He phoned the airlines while we were 
standing there gassing Guess his 
rheumatics must be better. We won't 
be rid of him for some time.” 

Ten days later the six of them 
returned, a little wan in appearance, 
slightly the worse for wear but much 
the same. Matt found Jenny staring 
out the open kitchen window. In the 
gulf the sun was setting in a_ billow 
of flame The down of shedding 
tireweed drifted aimlessly It was 
close and hot so that the tang of the 
sea was almost nonexistent In the 
distance they heard the call of a hooter 

Jenny looked small and defenseless 
facing out the window, her shoulders 
hunched. Matt felt a momentary pang 
of remorse. “‘We wouldn't have been 
gone so long,” he said, “only we had 
to bail the Old Man out of jail.” He 
waited for some recognition of his 
return. “Well.” 

He swung her around, forced her to 
look at him then dropped her shoulders 
as though they were hot coals Her 
eves were lustreless and hard. What 
ever feeling had been there was screened 
from his view. She's like those others, 
he found himself thinking — like Dighy’s 
and Bowman's women even Ma 
He strode out of the room 

He remembered her as she had come 
that morning with her fanatic Gramps 
and scorn filled him. ‘They trick you 
into marriage,’ he said. ““And then 
He'd heard the words so many times, 
from Digby and Bowman and Creit 
“They trick you into marriage.”’ He 
said the words over and over and at 
last he was beginning to believe them 
There was no longer room for the doubt 
that had, from time to time, stirred 
uneasily within him 

He was a man _ grown and = 
Breckner. 
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At forty-three the powers, meh 
compensated for the inn 
of the man of mixed blood thrust 
Douglas into the high places of the 
fur trade. He succeeded McLoughlin 
is head of the board of management 
his coincided with the Oregon Treaty, 
which fixed the British - U.S. boun 
dary line on the forty-ninth parallel 
Phe company had long realized that 
Fort Vancouver on the Columbia River 
might be in American territory, and 
Douglas himself supervised the con 
struction of Fort Vietoria on Vancou 
er Island as an alternative western 


headquarters. In June 1849 the move 
was made. The company “owned” tlu 
island in consideration of a seven 
shillings a-vear rent to the crown 
Here Douglas lived the well-to-do 
life of a company chieftain, dining on 
soup, salmon, venison and duck in the 
yreat messroom with its huge open 
fireplace No. frivolous conversation 
was allowed during meals; Douglas 
educated liis clerks by introducing some 
intellectual or scientific subject around 
which the table talk would revolve 
After dinner and “‘a glass to the 


Queen” the junior members retired and 


The Governor Generals Horse Quards 


With a tradition of service dating back to 


822, che Governor- 


General's Horse Guards Canada’s senior Reserve Army 


rey ent, fought with distinction ct 


Great Warin It ily and Northwest | 


the Second 


Kanaka steward brought on to 


bacco and long clay pipes. Douglas 
took his, beautifully colored by long 
and careful smoking, then the rest of 
the company helped themselves from 
the pile. “Everybody appeared to 
smoke calmly and deliberately,” re 
ported his son-in-law, Helmcken. “‘All 
had to go to church every Sunday 

and did not seem any the worse for it 

Now that Vancouver Island was a 
colony a governor was required. The 
HBC recommended Douglas. Instead 
the British government chose an un 
known young barrister — slim, fair Rich 
ard Blanshard, correct and ineffectual 

Douglas was dashed. Some of the 
sting was taken from his disappoint 
ment, however, when he was made 
agent on Vancouver Island for the 
Hudson's Bay and Puget Sound agri 
cultural companies and assigned as 
salary the two hundred pounds a year 
it had been intended he should receive 
as governor. Blanshard served at his 
own expense 

Douglas received the governor with 
his usual “cold affabilitv’ and, inti 
nitely correct in all his dealings, pro 
ceeded to make Blanshard’s position 
untenable. Blanshard stuck it out for 
a year and a half. He paid his fare 
on HBC ships as he went about his 
official duties; he lived aboard HMS 
Driver until accommodation was found 
for him in the fort pending a slow 
completion of his official residence; he 
bought his supplies at the highest of the 
HBC’s three price lists: employees 
bought at the lowest rate, Indians at 
the second, outsiders at the highest. 

Finally Blanshard gave up, having 
appointed a council of three, with 
Douglas as senior member, to carry 
on until a new governor should be 
appointed. On Nov. 19, 1851, Douglas 
got the job 

Now began an extraordinary period 
in which Douglas was responsible for 
his actions as chief factor to the Hud- 
son’s Bay Co., and as governor to the 
secretary of state for the colonies: both 
these authorities being half a world 
away he did as he thought best and 
asked permission afterward. 

In his treatment of Indians he was 
eminently successful. Difficulties arose 
of course. On one occasion, parlayine 
with the Cowichan Indians for the 
surrender of one of the tribe accused 
of murdering an HBC shepherd, he sat 
perfectly still on a camp stool, sur 
rounded by natives in battle array, 
smoking his pipe with apparent indif 
ference for hours until the chief agreed 
to surrender the wanted man 

Ina matter-of-fact report to London 
he added, “I wish you would send me 
i good serviceable sword, with a strong 
belt of which | much felt the need in my 
late journey 

On another occasion, when a group 
of Indians seemed about to make 
trouble, Douglas ordered they be sery ed 
biscuits and molasses The Indians 
promptly forgot their grievances and 
Douglas murmured “Dear me! Dear 
me! There is nothing like a little 
molasses 

When in 1854 Britain intervened on 
Turkey's side in the Crimean War, 
Douglas worked out a defense scheme 
igainst possible Russian attack which 
included a recommendation that Esqui 
malt Victoria’s deep-sea port be 
made a naval base. He and his council 
created the first Canadian navy. They 
igreed to charter the HEB( ship Otter 
irmed with four brass cannon, muskets 
ind hand grenades and manned with 
i force of thirty, to watch over the 
safety of the settlements Vhe irony 
of the situation was that, unknown to 
Douglas, the ind its Russian 
ypposite, the Russian American Co 


had come to an agreement ino which 


both governments concurred, making 
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neutral 


the whole eastern” Pacific 


zone But Douglas got his own way 
in the end. He was asked to provide 
wcommodation for possible wounded 
so he built a one-hundred-bed hospital 
it Esquimalt. ‘The cost hundred 
nd thirty-eight pounds w 
to the HBC 
end the 


ince it had ivreed to recompense the 


is charged 
This meant that in the 
British government paid it 


company for public expenditures when 
the charter expired Only one man 
ick with scurvy, used the hospital but 
i naval base 


In 1856 Douglas was dismayed t 


recelve 


sharp reminder from Britain 
hat it was high time Vancouver Island 


ad in elected issembly The vyovernor 
issured the secretary of that 
though he did not ipprehend any 
restiveness on ihe part of the fre 
rie would not hesitate to 
prorogue the assembly nd conduct 
the executive business of the colony 
himself if there were trouble He was 
utterly averse to universal suffrage o1 
making population the basis of repre 
entation,” but urged some liberaliz 
tion of requirements which restricted 
he franchise to freeholders owning 


venty or more acres of land 
The Highly Critical Lover 


Vancouver Island’s first election was 
irried out according to the instruc 
tions he had received At the 


time the council decided that 


same 
absentee 
proprietors shall be permitted to vote 
through then iwents and attorneys 
thus giving the HB¢ 


should they see fit to exercise it The 


majority control 


vovernor of Vancouver Island was still 
the chief factor of the Hudson’s Bay Co 

But he was not long to continue 
inchallenged 
the Fraser bars and 


Ciold was discovered on 
with the vold 
seekers of L858 came the man who was 
to prove the sharpest thorn in the 
\mor de 
Cosmos, born in Nova Scotia plain Bill 
Smith 


He was a journalist who had had 


benevolent autocrat’s side 


his name legally changed to the strange 
hybrid expression which he apparently 
believed to mean “lover of the unt 
verse.” He began at once to criticize 
the governor in letters to the 
Within six months he founded the 
British Colonist and immediately began 
to attack Douglas editorially Che 


papers 


people of this colony ire tired of 


the mal-administration of public affairs, 
Cheir rulers have been the tools of a 
company of ‘fur peddle rs’ 

De Cosmos’ 


favorite target Was 


Douglas management of the main 


land gold rush 


Island 


The governor of Vancouver 


had no authority over the mainland 
but most of the gold seekers were 
Americans and Douglas had a vivid 
recollection of how the early settlers 
in Oregon had formed a provisional 
government, and of the part it had 
plaved in setting the forty-ninth paral 
lel instead of the Columbia River as 
the trontier. So he acted with decision 
and asked permission ifterward He 
dominion of the 
crown over the mainland and its right 


to all precious metals. He set miners 


quickly asserted the 


heense fees and imposed customs duties 


He warned that raffic on the ri 


ive 

except — by Vesse licensed by the 
was illeg nd that all suel 
essels and their cargo would be seized 

Cosmo headed the resultant 
chorus of protest Phe colonial other 
through Sir Edward Bulwer-Lyt 

he ome hi vi is then seeretar 
of state for the colon dis ipproved 
nd disallowed” all the proclamations 
except those lesiuned to protect tl 
‘ 4 No re ilat ns 
giving the slightest preference to the 
Hudson’s Bay will in future be admi 
sible Sir Edward wrote 

Douglas’ dual Position was t b 
coming untenable and De Cosmos cor 
tinued to needle m Mo balk hin 
Douglas put in force an old Englist 
statute requiring the publisher of a 


newspaper to put up a bond of five 

hundred pounds against libel costs 
This was on a Saturday and one side 

of the day's paper had already 


printed on the flat-bed press 
De Cosmos heard of the 


been 
When 
proclamation 
he sent the paper out with the 
of the 


collectors’ item 


back 
blank It became i 
On Monday the bond 
raised by 


pages 


was easily public subserip 


tion On Tuesday the Colonist was 

oul as usual complete with accounts ot 

how the public had supported De 

Cosmos against the vovernor 

Years later Doug! is had his revenye 

British 
HBC 


Cosmos, em 


In IS75 the vyovernment= of 
Columbia needed funds 
refused its aid and Ds 
ploved to the 
retired 


wealthiest man in the province 


money had to 
turn to the governor, now the 
Douy 
las advanced the thirty thousand dol 


lars required. It must have given hu 


yvreat satisfaction 

In I858 Dougla vas offered the 
governorship of mainland British Co 
lumbia on condition that he sever all 
connection with the HIB¢ It mu 
have been a wrench for the old = fur 
trader but he 


recepted though not 


without wringing from the government 

: salary of forty-eight hundred poun is 

instead of the thousand first offered 
Nov. 19, 1858, the day of his inaugu 


ration, was a typical fall day on the 
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Applications must be received not later than 
April 30, 1952 


The Canadian Services Colleges provide an opportunity to obtain 
a four vear course in arts, or in arts and engineering, and at the 
sume time to qualify for a commission in the active or reserve 
forces of Canada. Young men are prepared physically. mentally 


and morally for leadership in Canada’s forees or in civilian life, 


FEES: 


(both amounts include tuition, text-books. uniforms, board 


in the first vear and S330 in subsequent yours 


and room. 


EARNING OPPORTUNITY: .. 


or more on Service traming courses each summer with board, 


with opportunity to earn SOOO 


lodving. and uniforms provided 


SCHOLARSHIPS: More than fifty <« holarships of $500 or over 


are offered annually to suecesstul applicants. Travelling 
expenses in excess ol So are paid for the pournes from and 


to a cadet’s home once in each college vear. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS: andidates must have 


university Senior 
Matriculation (or equivalent) standing kinglish. plivsies. mathe 


matics (alvebra. geometry and trigonometry). chemistry and one of 


history or a language. and must have reached their sixteenth but not 


their twentieth birthday on the first of January preceding entrance, 


For full information write to: 


The Registrar, 
Dept. B! 

Royal Roads, 

% Victoria, B.C. 


The Registrar, 
Dept. B2 
Royal Military College, 
Kingston, Ont. 
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Qt Down- LEAN BACK- 


LAZBO 


LEANS BACK You 


Sit down, Lean back. La-Z-Boy leans back with 


you to the comfort-angle you want — and 


stays there! No other chair in the world thinks 


( 


only automatic reclining chair (no buttons, no 


levers). See it try it 


today. Over 20 sty les... 


f your comfort-mood like La-Z-Boy. It's the 


at your furniture dealer 
wide choice of colours 


and coverings... tomatch your style preference. 


LA-7-BOY ha 
“TLEXN-O-LOC 
uphol fery sprigs, 


The exclusive La-Z-Boy action is 
protected by Patent No. 495678 


DELUXE UPHOLSTERING COMPANY LIMITED, WATERLOO, ONTARIO 


or 


TRADE-MARKS 


OF CANADA 


The 
\ " x C ar ida are derived from the waters of 
| inland provinces Adjacent to the most 


e North Pacific and North Atlantic, and 


ynada ranks high in fishery production 


immense fishery resources of 


m numerous lakes and rivers of the 


p 
slific sea fishing gro inds onthe globe, 


4 leads the world in monetary returns 
m the export of her fishery products 


t figures show that 113,000 persons 


» provided full-time or seasonal em- 


ment in the fisheries 
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Pacific coast: cold rain fell from a dark 
sky and a dismal wind sighed through 
the firs and cedars that surrounded 
Fort Langley on the Fraser where a 
crowd of bright-blanketed Indians and 
tobacco-chewing fur traders waited for 
a province to be born. 

There is something Gilbertian about 
the affair as the Victoria Gazette 
describes it The little company of 
Royal Engineers hurrying ahead to 
form a guard of honor to receive the 
governor: Douglas and suite disem 
barking from the HBC ship Beaver and 
climbing the steep muddy banks of the 
Fraser to the wooden palisade of the 
fort; the eighteen-gun salute; the gold 
lace of the uniforms and the raw logs 
and planks of the messroom hurriedly 
emptied of its tables and benches to 
make room for a company of a hun 
dred; Douglas first appointing Mat 
thew Baillie Begbie chief justice, and 
Begbie then administering the oath to 
Douglas and proclaiming him governor. 
It was the birth of British Columbia 
and the death of all exclusive privileges 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company 

By a supreme irony Douglas, the 
man who had most stoutly maintained 
its rights, read as his first official act 
the Queen’s proclamation terminating 
the Pacitie Coast rule of the master 
he had served so well By 1863 the 
mulatto who had left home at sixteen 
was now His Excellency, Sir James 
Douglas, KCK. 

He took great pride in the honors 
In a postscript to a business letter, 
he says, “Letters to me should be 
addressed as follows: Sir James Doug 
las, KCB, Victoria, Vancouver Island.” 
He always referred to his wife as Lady 
Douglas even in his private diary. 

As governor of the new crown colony 
he was as high-minded and highhanded 
as ever. 

(GG. M. Sproat, who knew him well, 
wrote, “The one-man rule, the ‘I, 
James Douglas’ proclamations lasted as 
long as he was in office Absolute 
power is sweet, and grows sweeter to 
one who does not fear responsibility 
and is animated by a high sense of 
duty.” 

Now Sir James transferred all his 
Indeed his 
successor in the HBC complained bit 
terly that the governor “‘tried to saddle 
all the expenses on the company” and 
that he was unjust in his attitude to 


lovalty to the colonies 


its interests. As early as 1862 Douglas 
was urging on the British government 
construction of an all-Canadian trans 
continental road 
said, “the peculiar advantage of being 

remote from the U.S. frontier and 
traversing a country exclusively Brit 
ish, which from its position, character 
and general resources can hardly fail 


It would possess, he 


to become the seat of a large 
population.” 

In 1864 Sir James retired from public 
life ina flurry of public dinners, presen 
tations and addresses. Even the gadfly 
“Lover of the Universe” paid slightly 
backhanded tribute in the British Colo 
nist: “We believe that nothing will be 
remembered of his administration that 
will tend to tarnish the name of 
Douglas.” 

Douglas had a quick and cruel sense 
of fun. All during his life as fur trader 
and later as administrator he made 


Some Lines, Not So Affectionate, 
To a Ten-Year-Old Boy (with possibly a word of caution) 


The condition in which you leave the bathtub 
Inspires in me considerable wrath, bub. 


irequent journeys which today woula 
be described as epic. After long hours’ 
travel on horseback or canoe he would 
camp on the trail with his men. One 
diminutive companion, James Murray 
Yale, was painfully conscious of his lack 
of inches and made every effort not 
to sit or stand near the tall Douglas 
Sut Douglas, discovering this, made a 
habit of following the little man around 

Even with his own children Douglas 
seemed unable to curb his ironic and 
wounding tendency. He wrote to his 
only son James, a schoolboy in Eng 
land: “We are all curiosity to see the 
storybook you have just finished and 
the tragedy you have written. It will 
be so pleasant to have a distinguished 
writer in the family.”’ 

He was, however, intensely devoted 
to his family his shy gentle wife 
Amelia, his five handsome daughters 
and delicate James, the apple of his 
eye, whose life he planned down to the 
last detail. He carried on a voluminous 
correspondence with those of his family 
who were away from Victoria. When 
the twin colonies island and mainland 

were joined to form the present 
British Columbia, Sir James expressed 
himself freely to his daughter Jane: “‘It 
makes me savage even to think of the 
ruin and oppression this measure will 
lead to CGarroting is far too good 
for the stupid assembly that passed the 
fatal unconditional union resolution.” 


Ile Planted Black Princes 


All through the letters shines his love 
for Amelia. As Sir James’ importance 
grew she seems to have felt inadequate 
and took refuge in ailments that gave 
her an excellent excuse to avoid the so 
cial life of Victoria. Sir James loyally re 
fused all but official invitations though 
he saw through her invalidism. 

His garden and orchard were his 
great delight, often mentioned in his 
letters and journals. He notes the first 
blooming of the “‘ribes,”’ or wild cur 
rant, the first green peas or asparagus 
of the season, and on July 17, 1850, 
writes, ‘First double rose on Vancouver 
Island.” A penciled memo dated 1854 
says, “Planted 18 Black Prince cherry 
One of the trees that grew 
from those cherry pits still survives, 
a living memorial to Victoria’s first 
amateur gardener 

James Douglas died as he must have 
wished suddenly, without any period 
of helplessness on Aug. 2, 1877. He 
was given a state funeral while all 
British Columbia mourned him, for 
getting his faults and failings 

He was a statesman with a vision 
of the place and importance of the 
Pacific Coast far beyond time 
Though driven to seek power by some 
inner insecurity, he was idealistic and 
sincerely religious and exercised his 
authority in what he believed to be the 
best interests of those dependent upon 
him. 

An autocrat by temperament and 
training, he could rule, but not reign 
Yet and this too is a paradox —he 
could write to his son who had boasted 
of licking another boy “Tyranny is 
hateful in every form; the strong should 
never oppress the weak.” And to this 
precept James Douglas was always 
faithful, in his fashion * 


stones.” 


—RAY ROMINE 
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That Beautiful 
Black-and-White Pinto 


Continued from page 11 


sleeping that night. I know I was 
iwake long before the light showed 
through the chinks in the wall by my 
bed I lay there watching the light 
grow tor hours before I heard Gramma 
get up and = start fixing things for 
breakfast. I crawled over to the edge 
of the loft and watched her until the 
time was right for me to go down. 

That morning was the longest I ever 
knew. After breakfast Grandpa went 
out to see to the cattle and chickens, 
and then went clear through the fields 
looking at the wheat that was still low 
and green. ‘Then we had dinner, and 
Grandpa just dallied around until 
nearly three o'clock. | couldn't eat, and 
| did all my chores backwards. 

“You ready, Buddy?” 


I was ready. I streaked out of the 


HIS) 
| HIS 

SS 
> 
— 

MACLEAN S 


house and started running. Grandpa 
called me back and made me walk with 
him. I felt as if we were crawling 

“Don’t go rushin’ up to th’horse you 
want like you was crazy,” he told me 
“Don't even act is if you're interested 
Don't pick out the pony you want at 
first pick three or four of ‘em before 
vou go to th’ one you want.” 

| nodded and tried to describe my 
pony. “He's black an’ white, his tail’s 
blacker "n Cappy’s nose, an’ it touches 
th’ ground, an’ his mane is white an’ 
falls in his eyes, so he tosses his head 
around to get it out.” 

“Where ‘d you hide when you saw 

I hadn’t told him about hiding. ‘‘In 
th’ bushes, this side of th’ creek.” 

Grandpa snorted. 
figger they didn’t know you was there.”’ 

I didn’t say anything for the rest of 
the trip. 


s’pose you 


PWVHE PLACE where the Indians had 

put up their camp was on the north 
side of the creek. All along the creek 
for a space of maybe fifty feet either 
side, cottonwoods and birches and dif- 
ferent kinds of bushes grew in a series 
of groves that were thin in one place 
ind thick in another. In one of the 
thin places the Blackfeet had put up 
their teepees and built their rope corral 
for some of the horses. Other horses 
they had turned loose to graze on the 
rangeland beyond range 
When we got to the camp one squaw 
was picking berries and another was 
kneeling on a flat stone by the creek 
washing some clothes. Neither of them 
looked at us as we crossed over the 
narrow plank bridge Grandpa _ had 
made a year ago. 

When we went into the camp the 
children who had been playing near the 
fire pit in the middle of the clearing 
disappeared into teepees. Grandpa 
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walked up to a man who was sitting 
outside one teepee and asked for John 
Walking Eagle. The Indian got up 
and walked to the centre teepee \ 
moment later John Walking Eagle 
came out. Without speaking he and 
Grandpa shook hands and then we all 
went into the tee pee and sat down on 
the ground 

Grandpa and John Walking 
talked for quite a while 


kag 
with silences 
between every Then John 
Walking Eagle filled and lighted a stone 


pipe with a long stem and a small bowl 


few words 


He pointed the stem upward, toward 
the sun, then down to the earth. After 
this he smoked it three long puffs 


before passing it to Grandpa who was 
sitting on his left Grandpa smoked 
it and passed it back to the Indian. All 
this was done in 
tant silence 

| had been in Indian camps before, 
but I'd never been 
and I'd never seen the smoking of the 
pipe. | was plenty surprised when John 
Walking Kagle passed the 
I took it and looked ove 
but he didn’t make a move | looked 
at the like 
a stone mask. So | put the stem in 
and sucked The 
into my mouth 


a solemn and impor 


a guest in a lodge 


pipe to me 
it Grandpa 
face 


Indian, but his was 


my mouth strong 
smoke 
scorched its way throat | 
thought | and | 
handed the pipe back to our host, the 
smoke still hot in my Then | 
let it slowly lke Grandpa had 
done, and my eyes burned and watered, 
and my throat felt like it had been 
pared with a knife. I remember the 
was not 


came and 
down my 


was going to choke 


chest 


out, 


to cough as the 
When the 
burning was gone and my eyes cleared 
1 looked at Grandpa and John Walking 
Grandpa was smiling, and the 


struggle it 


smoke came out of me 


Kagle 
Indian was nodding as if he was pleased 
by something 

A little later Grandpa asked if John 
Walking 
wanted to trade 
corral 
had run away when we came now stood 


had any horses he 
We got up and went 


Che children who 


Kagle 
out to the 
in clusters and watched us in the same 
unsmiling way the men watched The 
women never looked at us at all, they 
just kept working 

pony, but | 
what Grandpa said so I steered clear 
of the black-and-white pinto that stood 
so still in the middle of the milling 
Grandpa told me to pick out 
| looked over a bay 
until Grandpa suggested a flaw in him 
Next I went to a roan, studied it, and 
decided against it. Finally | pointed to 
my pony 
went into the corra! and looped a rope 
over the pony’s head and brought him 


I saw my remembered 


horses 


a horse mustang 


One of the young Indians 


out. 

I turned to Grandpa to hear 
tell me what a good pony I had picked, 
but he was standing with his mouth 


him 


open. 

“This one?’ he asked in a funny 
voice 

I nodded. ‘“‘Isn’t he beautiful?” 

UDDY,” Grandpa said. “Buddy, 
he’s no good. He's a wreck.” 

I felt queer inside, like I was going 
to cry. I went over to my pony and 
touched him, and he didn’t shy away 
like most Indian would He 
ducked his muzzle at me, and I knew 
this was the only pony I ever wanted 


ponies 


to have. 

“Plenty good pony,” John Walking 
Eagle said. 

Grandpa turned to 
many years now I’ve known you 
Many years we're brothers. You're an 
honest man.’ The way Grandpa said 
it, it sounded like he was reminding 
John Walking Eagle, instead of prais 
ing him. 

“Good 


him “John, 


pony,” the Indian said. 
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take up life’s serious obliga- 
his own 
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in the world. 


What better start in life can you 
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Security Policy tssued by the 
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Do you 


spony Not mean 
indpa said Look at his le ind 


ooked down and saw that the fetlock 


Look it his back 

indp said ind | saw for the first 
e that there was a4 sore is big as 
heate ust below the withers ind it 


{as raw beef, and running 


Pana pa iid Look at his eves 


feel timid 


and 


uneertain 


about the facts 
of monthly 


protection 


Doo vou feel sometimes 


Doctors had lone cused 


Would peet to trod 


You can bus 
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ruddy Cirand pa said gently 
pony no good, boy 
Ve ood pony John Walking 
n 
d ) made that cow all better 
i orse nhir 
ound tt pony 
would see that Vd started 
en e Carandpa true 
th me ind with John 
The th yvords | reall 
! le ! rted 
n enougt Johr 
Vanted be 
ad nda n 
{ nd a gun would not be 
John Walking Eagle vould 
1 | ind a in rhe a 
| a took my 
ne r na ed 
| t then tl ne 
He did 
I 1h 
ad 
ned ( 
Wie nad t Vii me 
(srand 
i n (asramma 
He didn't ! 
Cappy hough he looked 
Vite he dishe vere done 
nad e night chores, | was sent 
Maybe they tigured [would sleey 
| | ist cried. beea 
t n 
1} nim rted 
I ! ttl 
did ad 
mi } 
fiddn 
na fidn imswe ‘ 
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and two silver dollars in his other hand 
ind Chloe was at his heels trotting 
stiffly and unevenly I thought | 
understood. Grandpa was going to try 
to make John Walking Eagle take old 
Chloe 

Grandpa gave the gun and the 
John Walking Eagle. Then 


everyone just stood there 


money to 
Grandpa 
ind the Indian faced each other and 
no one spoke. ‘The pony was switching 
his tail back and forth, and right then 
I hated that pony 

“Cappy!” Grandpa called. “Come 
appv!’ 

The puppy came scooting around the 
corner of the house Caran Ipa tool 
piece ot cord from his poctet He tied 
s neck: the othe 


one end around ¢ ‘apy \ 


end he handed silently to John Walkin 


I don’t remember what | said, if 
anything, but | ran up and grabbed 
the string from the Indian. “I don't 
velled. “It’s an ugly 
no good smelly pony an’ I don’t want 


want th’ pony 


‘im! 
Garand; 


WEN’T inside and up into the loft 
| I lay down on my bed and pul the 
pilloy vover my head so wouldn't heay 
mnything. but when Grandpa finally 

ter | heard 
him, and | heard the old bitch whim 


came it was a lot la 


pering for her puppy 
Phey called me for supper, but I 
I didn’t answer even 


didn't go down 


vhen Gramma got mad and yelled ; 


me. | just stayed there with my =a 
under the pillow, moving once in 
while for a breath of fresh air It wa 


dark when Grandpa came up the ladder 
and sat down beside me. He pulled the 


pillow aside and told me quietly but 
firmly to ul} 
You've smoked a pipe and you owt 
orse. Buddy You're too big to Lt 
he t ‘ | bye 


“Pm going to take that dirty old 
horse back. He smells an’ he’s ugly an 


\ 
CGarandpa Your horse ts 


outoin the barn Someone ought to ge 


I'd rather have Cappv back 
But Crandpa made me get up and 


take the lantern and go out by mvself 


sleey His back had been smeared 
th some kind of ointment, and hi 

‘ Wrapped up white 
cloth ent into the stall and put 
my hand on his n Hie side-stepped 
ind turned | head to look at me 
rough | cloudy eve I went uy 

and he nuzzled me just 

d vgainst him, not knowing whe 

to whoor er vhether to los 
\\ { nd ime ftror 


n up, eve 


barn unt 


‘ better oOo he won't get 
1m muct ht An’ those sores’Il be 
‘ Garandpa came insid 
nd put | nd n my shoulde 
\ d | ns Badd 


pu; 
| hid st nd I kn 
1OM t o. She diec 
t me th 
nough for me t 
lin Grand; got a do 
Leite but bothered muct 


with him. He never tried to train hin 


As for the pinto t was the best 
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Backstage at Ottawa 


rationalization of military contribution 
to the common cause which will make 
the maximum use of the tremendous 
ndustrial potential on this continent 


nd at the same time make effective 
time ot Vast panel ot illable 
manpower kurope Hy ippatr 
ently agreed with his colleague (seneral 
Creorge irkKes Vi that Canadian 
infantry should not have been sent to 

Coldwell said We think the policies 


of the Nortt Atlantic Preaty Organi 
zation have fallen too completely under 
the military, to the exclusion of social 
ind economic considerations Drew 
said, “Ifthe added commitments under 
taken at NATO are approved, and we 
consider those expenses on top of what 
is already being spent for national 
defense, we must ask ourselves what 
would happen to our economy if we 
became involved in anv more extended 
commitments.’ 


However blandly they might re ply 
in public, Government spokesmen ad 
mitted privately that the Opposition 
might well be taking the more popular 
line Many a Liberal MP held the 
same Views in his heart: even cabinet 
ministers, some of them, share the in 
stinctive emotional distrust that Cold 
welland Drew were expressing. Indeed 
if the secret records of NATO's own 
discussions were made public it might 
well be possible to find quotations trom 
Brooke Claxton and Douglas Abbott 
which would be strikingly similar in 
their effect 

Nevertheless, the Government and 
its officials are somewhat yu rturbed by 
t hese ittacks on the Lisbon decisions 
They regard the Lisbon meeting as a 
yreat success in tact an unexpected 
success, for they had gone there with 
the gloomiest forebodings The new 
realism, the new co-operation, the new 
unanimity of aim at the Lisbon session 
was a surprise and an inspiration to 
them all. They say the Lisbon schedule 
represents no great increase over pre 
vious estimates it’s a redistribution of 
burdens rather than an augmentation 
of totals. NATO's schedule of require 
ments is still an international judgment 
unanimous, this time of the minimum 
we need to deter or to meet a Soviet 
attack 

Discontent is now rising igainst the 
burdens of rearmament, they think, 
because the fear of a Soviet attack has 
diminished. Their own fear has dimin 
ished too: they agree with their critics 
that the risk is not as great as it was 
a year ago Sut, they argue, the risk 
has decreased just because NATO has 
been doing so well 

As NATO does better the risk and 
the tension may be expected to decrease 
still further. The nearer we get to the 
minimum required the more people 
will argue that we don’t need even that 
minimum- and, of course, they may 
be right 

But meanwhile we have to go on the 
best ippraisals that Western com 
manders, with access to secret West 
ern intelligence of Soviet strength, can 
agree upon among themselves. For the 
moment, these are contained in the 
decisions of Lisbon 


One Monday morning last month 
there was an odd and rather moving 
littke ceremony on the slope of Par 
hament Hill below the East Block 
W. B. Melneczuk of Nelson, B.¢ laid 
a wreath on the monument of Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier 

Melneczuk represented nobody but 
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neuralgic pain strikes, you want \ ed 
hurry. And here’s a way to get it Al j 
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tors generally will tell 1 that | } b» 
neuralgic pain may be largely n \ 
caused by pressure. Sensitive ‘ ‘ | 
nerves are irritated. Local 
ireas become tender and | j » Al } 
ir 
‘) 
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That's what | asked 
the Government Annuity 
representative. 

| was trying to bal- 
ance the family books 
at the time and told 
him that, like most 
home-makers | had so 
many places to spend 
my paychecks, my ac- 
count was zero at the 
end of each month. 

But . 

He showed me a 
simple saving plan to provide an income in the future, that was as practical 
as a trip to the barber, and a plan which suited my budget 


Before you say — ‘It's a good idea, but I just can't afford it, talk it over 
with a CANADIAN GOVERNMENT ANNUITY representative, or write 


for information. 
I'm glad | did! 


Annuities Branch DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


ANNUITIES 
‘overvunenht 


, Mail this Coupon today POSTAGE FREE | 

Annuities Branch 
Deportment of Labour, Ottawa 

Please send me COMPLETE INFORMATION obout Conodion Government Annuities | 
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NAME | 

PR 
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himself a retired CPR section fore furious, the French government was 
man, small and spare of build. He — offended, Canadian customs authorities 
came to Canada in 1902, but he still were embarrassed. Only Mr. Mother- 
speaks English with a strong Ukrainian — well was unmoved. Straw was straw 
accent. He isn’t a Liberal, either. At If the Limoges vase was packed in 
the moment he is a CCF voter because straw (and it was it would have to go 
he likes H. W. Herridge, the somewhat back to France. 


unorthodox CCFer who is Nelson's It went back 
: For Mother MODEL 10 AUTOMATIC MP, but Melneczuk isn’t a member of Progressive Conservatives didn’t ad 
4 : ey any political party. His admiration for — vertise the fact, but one reason why 
: ae we Sir Wilfrid, as for Herridge, is purely they let the debate on the Address fold 
MAY 11 personal up so quickly was their fear that 


It began during World War I when = somebody would raise the issue of a 


" gives you all these advantages Sir Wilfrid was Leader of the Oppo Canadian governor - general. Solon 


E sition. Melneczuk is a Ukrainian, but’ Low did raise it, but apparently not 
pete: sepags his birthplace was Austrian territory enough people listen to Social Credit 
4 before 1918. When he took his wife speeches Conservative strategists 
‘ (~~ and children home to see his parents were terrified lest some of their back 
* in 1908, though he was already a benchers might be provoked into strong 
Canadian citizen by Canadian law, he — language on the subject, and that the 
LIGHTER... was seized and drafted into the Aus Government might thereupon seize this 
b trian Army; it was six months before issue as the excuse for an election. 
§ 6 HIGHER... he managed to escape and make his On the other hand, the Liberals 
FINER-TEXTURED way back to Canada on a_ forged themselves seem to be a little uneasy 
passport about the whole subject of “Dominion 
CAKES! So, when the war came, Melneczuk status.” 
4 et More EVEN mixing and fell under Suspicion i former Austrian Bona Arsenault, MP for Bonaver 
} greater AERATION with subject, a man who had served in the — ture, had a private bill on the order 
wen So isto say he “Coontederation ay one of 
5 BOWL-FIT BEATERS it was a mistake to hang the Irish rebel early PC caucuses of this session 
hat Roger Casement Melneczuk wasn't George Drew offered to bet dollars 
3 ind interned ‘partly, he thinks, because he to doughnuts that the Arsenault bill 
AS ‘ had a family to support) but he was dis would be dropped in a very short time 
on franchized in the 1917 election and he He was right: Arsenault withdrew the 
No suffered, all through the war, from sus bill next day and Prime Minister St 
: picion and ostracism as a “foreigner.” Laurent made a point of congratulating 
| In that time of trouble it seemed to him for it. This is taken as evidence 
Melneczuk that Sir Wilfrid) Laurier that the Liberals now think their cam 
} Al stood and spoke for all the minorities paign against the word “Dominion 
. j in Canada, for all the Canadians who has gone far enough 
Bl IMI didn’t agree with the majority for one For understandable reasons the Gov 
i reason or other After all he’d been ernment has not been able to put the 
Th through especl lly after he'd risked a real case for eliminating the unneces 
5 BOWL-FIT bea ° long term in prison by fleeing Austria sary use of this somewhat ambiguous 
on a false passport, just to get back word The Prime Minister has spoken 
Th to the idopted country he loved vaguely of “some Canadians” who 
oe iene Pages Melneczuk burned with resentment at have the erroneous impression that it 
' ‘ beats shaped to being treated as a suspect, as one whose connotes a subordination, a lack of 
' the flat bottom loyalty was doubtful. Sir Wilfrid, he equality within the Commonwealth 
‘ i surfa TL way to felt, would understand In his position he could hardly speak 
This year is his golden jubilee in any more bluntly than that 
ts ' Canada, the fiftieth anniversary of his A private citizen, though, could put 
~ irrival from the Austrian Ukraine. He it this way 
thought a good way to celebrate it Canada has now achieved a unity 
2 would be to come to Ottawa and hang In toreign policy i unity in the face 
& 1 wreath on Sir Wilfrid’s statue of international crisis, that we have 
never had betore Last year it prove 
to be possible for the first time 
Hon. Charles G. Power, the dean of speak calmly of the possibility of mil) 
the House of Commons, says the 19 tary conscription, to predict that we'c 
epidemic is not the first crisis we ve have it if war should come gain, am 
; had over foot ind-mouth disease in vet to provoke no storm of protest ir 
Canada. Evervone else seems to have 
- forgotten it, but | remembers the One reason, perhaps the major re 
- first one: son, for this new unity is that French 
Sir Lomer Gouin, retired premier of © Canadians are beginning to believe 
Quebec, had been honored by the gift that English-Canadians too are loyal! 
ce of a beautiful Limoges vase from the — primarily to Canada. They are begin 
vsovernment of France. It came over ning for the first time to believe that 
Actual photograph of angel food cokes made in baking tests by ship, carefully packed straw if Eenglish-Canadians advocate going to 
< 22 eee “with ordinary food mixer and with the new Sunbeam. You can t France is a country where foot-and war, or taking a risk in some far 
eS watlealle wie w BOWL-FIT SEE and TASTE the difference. Sunbeam Mixmaster's higher, i mouth disease is endem« Straw is country, it is because they think the 
eye : ie , lighter, finer textured cakes are a result of the better mixing Be one of the many things capable of action is in Canada’s interest, not just 
PGE a eee eee and greater ceration the new larger Bow!l-fit beaters give you. : carrying the virus Normally. of in Britain’s 
to and through them for EVEN gest eS course, the ban is merely against straw But although some are beginning to 
ever Hine. Your heads used for cattle bedding or fodder believe it, many French - Canadians 
: But to Hon. W. R. Motherwell, then don't believe it vet. M ny still think 
GIVE Lhe minister of agriculture, straw was that Canada, with the full consent of 
/) / straw Sir Lomer’s susceptibilities it? own English-speaking citizens, is a 

c WLY THE NEW SUNBEAM MIXMASTER has all the marvelous new meant nothing to him and the sus me ie ippendage of Britain. And thes 
> wures that give you higher, lighte ikes eamier, tlufher mashed potatoes ceptibilities of the French government people tend to find their prejudice 
oo : elvet-smooth icings and sauces—better, easier food-preparing around the clock meant even less Quebec Liberals confirmed whenever the y see or hear 
fixmaster’s now larger Bowl-tr eaters Auromatic Bowl-Speed Control e New stormed and pleaded, Sir Lomer was word “dominion 

werful EVEN-<peed | | ad the famous Canadian unity therefore tends 
Mis ler D , } e« food mixe Or hoose So he be damaged whe never the word is used 
: sure the XC o ‘ ‘ o ‘ e NEWS t the original and in Frenet Unfortunately Canadian 
7 ONLY Mixmaster. There's only ONE N , on enthusiastic users Is YOUR SUBSCRIPTION DUE? unity has been damaged on the English 
Food 4 opper-Meat G te \ Butter and others Subseribers receiving notice of the pr 
: approaching expiration of their subscrip to restrict t he ise ‘ lominion 
MIX-FINDER DIAL suici BEATER-EJECTOR The demand for cepies te fill new orders | them as an attack on the crown and 
pult Aan to us promptly when ibout equally wrong However, they 
* t i ’ No pulling vou receive the “expiration” notice provide an excellent reason for |e tting 
t vnole matt Irop vt * 
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MACLEAN’S 


HIDE-AND-SEEK No. 


These faces once smiled from the billboards of the 


biggest movie houses of 


the world. But only the 


rabid fans of vestervear and keen students of motion- 
picture history can probably correctly identify all ten 
in this international picture gallery of gone-by greats. 


(Answers 


I. They called her Susie 
in her biggest screen hit. 


va 


3. The columnists wrote 


5. Her singing ex-husband 
made a rousing comeback. 


7. He sang Desert Song 
in an early film musical. 


9. Tough soldiers fought 
over her in a famous film. 


page 53) 


2. London loved him and 
his pretty American wife. 


1. She played Anna Held 


in a lavish musical hit. 


dl the Green God- 
dess? Then vou know him. 


a two-letter word for sex. 


10. He was in the money 
in the biggest chariot race. 
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RADIANT CONTROL 


TOASTER 
Automatic Beyond Beliof / 
\NOW! 


For Mother 
on Her Day 


MAY 11 


P vo Ay All you do is drop in the bread 
Bread lowers itself automatically, no levers to push. 


Toast raises itself silently, without POpPping or banging 


This is the entirely new toaster that has completely 
changed people's conception of what an automatic 


toaster should do! Only after you've seen it make SS eee 

toast Can you appreciate the sheer magic of its care tien 

free operation, act foce of the breod is f { 
No levers to push—no popping or banging. Just Na sensitive strip of bimetal. Wt 

drop in the bread and let the Sunbeam take over the bread reaches the nvif y 

This turns on the current and the bread silently rrect temperature for perfect t 

lowers. When perfectly toasted, the current turns off 1, sufficient heat is absorbed by the 

and the toast comes up silently. It's that sensational thermostat to shut off the toaster. The 
The new Sunbeam even regulates the toasting toasting is always the . oe 

iutomatically, depending on the bind of bread. If what kind of bread you use, re 

the slices are moist it toasts them a little longer than if vine vonoge porsere'? 

they are dry. If they are thin, it toasts them quicker ee ee 

than thicker slices. Moist or dry, thick or thin—you 

ilways get the same uniform golden color you want f 


automatically. Ask your dealer to demonstrate the 
new Sunbeam Toaster for you 
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| Was a Prisoner of the 
Chinese Reds 


( 


rom 


pe 
/ 


des tre 

pe list 

ner my 

minutes 

is presi 
nykin 


fully for evidence of “imperialist plots 

One minor point had them highly dis 
turbed. The U.S. vice-consul at Chung 
king, one of our Rotarians, in a brief 
farewell talk to a Rotary meeting had 
casually remarked that the Communists 
Sixty 
no longer safe for him to remain 
Red army 


miles away and it was 
The 


known 


were only 


position of the was 


to every coolie, yet the Communists 
pounced on this item as irrefutable 
proof that the club was a group of 


The only explanation 
they would ac that the vice 
consul had official information on Red 


imperialist spies 


cept was 


He's ridin’ the range 


in perfec 


troop movements and that Rotary was 
his medium for passing it on to Chung- 
king’s defenders 

Distrust and suspicion are so ramp- 
ant that no one is allowed to spend a 
night away from home without ex- 
plaining his reason for doing so and 
obtaining a permit 

In Sept. 1950 Dr. Ashley Lindsay 
and his wife were closing up their home 
in Chengtu, preparing to leave China. 
Lindsay had been vice-chancellor of the 
West China Union University. He and 
Mrs Lindsay are now in Toronto. 
After storing their furniture in the atti 


*Two-gun Bobby” ts chasing cattle rustlers 


so he snt VIVE safety a second thought. 


Sands 


the ra 


Bobby "s Dad doe S. 


Dad knows he’s got a precious 
“pardner” along when the family’s out 
fora drive, He knows. too. they are only 
as safe as the tires they ride on. Se. he 


has Dominion Roval Masters all “round, 
Phat famous Rovaltex tread VIVES him 
proved strarghit-line stopping. [ts thou- 
‘teeth’ sweep, bite and hold where 
tires never held before. 
Phats why" Pwo-gun Bobby” is ridin’ 


perfect safety. 


they told a Chinese helper they would 
go next door and sleep in the home of a 
fellow Canadian missionary “We'll 
have to sleep there several nights,” 
Lindsay said. “I’m too tired to take 
the application and get a permit from 
the government tonight. I'll do it in 
the morning.”” Their Chinese house 


boy overheard the decision “No, no, 
please report,” he begged. “If you 
don't I'll have to report you in the 


morning. If I don’t report it, 
spying on me will report me and we'll 
all be in terrible trouble.” 

The Communist conquest of China 
which I before | was im 
prisoned and cut off from all news, was 
accomplished with little of the civil 
bloodshed and _ political arrests which 
usually feature Red seizures of power. 
But during the year I was imprisoned 
the Communists began a reign of ter- 
ror and Political enemies 
of the new regime proven, potential, 
or merely suspected are disappearing 
by thousands 

In Shanghai between April 30 and 
Sept. 30, 1951, there 1,742 
executions of “‘counterrevolutionaries, 
according to an official Red announce- 
ment. Firing squads mowed them down 
sometimes two and three hundred at a 


someone 


witnessed, 


violence. 


were 


time. Ina single night near the end of 
April 1951 more than three thousand 


persons arrested in Shanghai 
According to figures published by the 
deputy governor of the province of 
Canton 28,322 “counterrevolutionar 
were executed there between Oct 
1950 and Aug. 1951. The China Mis- 
sionary Bulletin, a monthly review 
published in Hong Kong by the Roman 
Catholic missions estimates executions 
in China already amount to 
hundreds of thousands.” 
Several of my Chinese friends have 
killed for p6litical All 
were members of the Christian Church 
in China and, for many of them, their 
“political crimes” were nothing more 
than wild suspicions which grew out of 
the fact that they had worked in close 
collaboration with Canadian and U.S. 
missionaries All Chinese who were 
with Westerners through 
business or the church are suspected of 


were 


1es 


“several 


been reasons 


associated 


being “imperialist collaborators” to- 
day If a Chinese citizen receives a 
letter from aé= relative or friend in 
Britain, the U.S. or Canada, he be 


marked man, likely to be 
arrested on the first flimsy pretext that 
Missionaries who have left 
write 


comes a 


arises 
China have been warned not to 
letters or attempt to maintain contacts 


with friends they left in China 
Hung By Eands and Feet 


Betore being deported | was given ne 
opportunity to seek out my friends anc 
no details of the 
them I 


one case, 


say farewells, so I have 
tate of 
details of 


Missionary 


most of have le 
told me by ; 


who is now in C 


irnec 
only 


inada 


cannot identify him because this woulk 
jeopardize three Chungking business 
men who pledged their businesses a 
guarantees of his behavior 
So good is the Chinese informatior 


service that summary of this article 


will probably reach Communists ir 
Chungking forty-eight hours after this 
magazine goes on sale 

Ihe friend was feeble, elderly 
Christian named Hsu Hai-chin Hsi 
Was SIxty-five Which is old age i 
China. He was so weak that it use 
to take him ten minutes to totter up the 


fifttv-odd steps which led up a hill te 
Hsu had worked is a 


laborer for Western families in Chung 


our house 


King for twenty-five vears Because of 


this long-standing foreign connection 
the Communists decided he must be 


wealthy and that he possessed a hidden 


supply of firearms. I believe someone 
MAGAZ NE APRIL 
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The d tor was secretly 
( inist ispect “in 
‘ neverything the 
( dor While Tw ipl 
{ questioner produced the 
Rotary club of which Iv 
| tain thy re-Communist Ch 
: had ‘ } 1 the minutes care 
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who disliked Hsu deliberately fabri 
ited the rumor to get old Hsu in 
trouble, for many old Chinese family 


rrudges are being settled in this manner 
oday He was obviously poor, 
home litthe more than a hut, and he 
vould hardly have known one end of a 
rifle the other, but the Com 
munists are capable of belie, iny 
thing of a man who has had connections 


his 


from 
Ing 


with foreigners Vhey arrested and 
grilled him tor days about where his 
money” and “guns” were hidden 


Finally they hung him up by his hands 
ind feet and questioned him again for 
hours Eventually they decided hs 
nust be’ telling the truth and let hin 
zo home. But the shock of the orde 
killed him. He died two days later 
Before the Communists came | had 
had no serious complaints from my 
wospital staff for vears On Dec 
449, the day after the Communist 
rival, trouble began It became ay 
irent then that there had been 


number of ¢ the staff 


ommunists 
ind they 


on 
inknown to us, immediately 
rted stirring up discontent to 
‘Communists 
One Chinese 


who had worked 


now that they, as ( 


uthority now 
! Vien Bao-li 
losely with 
iting 


in enthusiast le 


iny, 
me as a 
room, turned 
> 

Red 


ociterous and troublesome 


ery « surgeon in 
out to he 
the 


group 


the oper 
But most 
Was 
i number of young Communists among 
the laborers on the maintenance 
the student 
resented the 


staff? 
nd among nurses 

fact that 
foreign Institution 


to discredit 


hey they 


vere working for a 


\n attempt was launched 


reigners on the staff particularly me 
Ss superintendent Chere were re 
veated criticisms of the food and they 
ied to show that | was giving foreign 
ents preferential treatment. One 
ttempt to take over the hospital and 
jut a Chinese superintendent in my 
place was officially blocked by the local 


Red g 


overnment of Chungking, because 
the government had too many problems 


ind didn’t want the hospital on its 
hands at that time 
| tried to deal fairly with every com 


tint Whenever vielded 


necessary | 


the benefit of the doubt to my op 
nents By the following autumn I 
beginning to iin the confidence 
1 ition of t he h ital s labor 
inion and the Students’ Communist 
\ th Corps and | was beginning to 
e that | ight be able to work 
nen under the Red regime 
ine we laughte Phyllis na 

1 had re rned to Canada tl 
not because we feared more 

t vit the (Communists Du 
t difficulties arisin in the 

iren s education 

November however t ‘ ad 

nt nd grudges I had so pains 

ngly settled began cropping 

n |] found later what was iKIN 
‘ Red government officials had 
ntercepting and copying some of 

iil without my knowledge and ir 
etter hey thought they had 

ence that | was a spy and under 

id worker his letter con mn 

i n ter 

r Communist official was ser 
pital with a serious abscess o! 
he er He was a very sick man so 
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hey sent along a special attendant to perialistic purposes Protest meeting meet ft e in Red ¢ i 
help care for him his is a common denouncing Austin, the U.S. and foreign bers \ Is to invite the 
practice imong well-to-do hospit ‘Impertalists generally were beings cl bein renemy m } 
patients in China. The attendant lived held throughout China ‘ i lite 
at the hospital for six weeks. We have | e oon the afternoon of lew ched witl by 
since learned he was member of the Vas n ed te end an ant \ust t ndred em] 
Red rie n that evenin n hye 
Events plaved into his hand Ir schon n ed ‘ ‘ 
den 1950 Warren \ustin chief ler, f eit d hy 
delegate to the UN nade a speech o sCommuntis { 1 boven ‘ 
lining U.S. contributions to the de can ‘ rt ome ‘ nal 
pment of Chin It created a storn \not Canadiin n nw 
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invite them to 


A personal invitation 
from you now — to 
old) friends, to last 
Summer's acquaintances, 
to relatives who live 
beyond Ontario — will do 
much to bring them to 
your Provinee this year. 
Free literature will be 
sent with your compliments. 
Remember — tourist business 
is everybody's business. 
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platform Behind it a large picture 
of Mao ‘Tse-tung dominated the whole 
room 

The crowd made way as we were led 
up to a front row of seats reserved for 
us and some of the hospital's Com 
munist ringleaders 

About fifteen minutes later Miss Fan 
Sheo-yin, dean of the nursing school 
stepped to the platform and raised her 
hand for order. Miss Fan was a fiery 
litthe Woman in her late twenties. She 
was small, even fora Chinese, weighing 
probably less than ninety pounds, and 
we had had trouble finding nursing 
uniforms small enough for her. She was 
i clever ambitious opportunist and had 
been an outspoken Communist since 
the beginning 1 had suspected all 
tlong that she had adopted Com- 
munism as a means of promoting her 
own position rather than because she 
had any real interest in politi s 

“The meeting will begin,” she said in 
rapid Chinese. ““Many of you haven't 
been told, but the meeting has been 
called as an accusation meeting against 
Dr. Allen.’ 

It had been announced as an anti 
\ustin meeting. | had expected trouble 
but had never suspected that events 
had reached this extreme. Only a few 
of the Communist ringleaders had 
known that the meeting was actually 
to be a denunciation of me. 


Miss Fan Fanned the Flames 


The accusation meeting has become 
a popular and widespread innovation in 
Red China Workers are urged to 
gather and air their criticisms against 
landlords, businessmen, foreigners ot 
anyone whom they think has mis 
treated them or whom they suspect of 
being untriendly towards the new 
(‘hinese regime. Chinese workers have 
never dared to criticize in the past and 
this sudden new freedom is being wide 
ly and excitedly used Many of the 
grievances are imagined, but since the 
meetings are officially encouraged the 
Communist authorities have to cater to 
the mass hysteria that the meetings 
generate and arrest the victim if the 
crowd demands it 

As the tiny Miss Fan stood on the 
platform a few feet ahead of me | 
recalled another occasion when she had 
been the accused and | had been her 
defender. Some months before the Com 
munist turnover occurred in Chung 
king the student nurses had held a 
protest meeting in which they ac 
cused Miss Fan of taking bribes in 
return for the granting of diplomas to 
nursing students who had failed I 
thought then the accusations were 
false, although later it became apparent 
they were true. | calmed the students 
and Miss Fan retained her position 
only because of my defense of her 
Now the same Miss Fan. in a high 


emotional voice, was saving: ““We all 
know Dr. Allen is a spy and an im 
pe rialist! This is your chance to 


accuse him.” 

Miss Fan, who acted as chairman 
throughout the meeting, called first on 
several accusers who obviously 
been carefully coached in advance. One 
of the first was Fung Cheo-wen, a 
young laborer and errand boy from the 
dispensary, a big bullying type with 
rcoarse Voice who h id been a constant 
complainer. Fung means wind, and we 
had nicknamed him “the Big Wind 
Shouting excitedly he accused me of 
oppression and hiding reactionaries 
His whole accusation was based on 
one trivial and exaggerated incident 
Payment of the staff on one occasion 
had been held up a few hours because 
I was away from the hospital Che 
iccountant had come over to our home 
to ask my wife when I would return 
because a few members of the laboring 
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staff, led by Fung, were demanding 
their pay. Mrs. Allen invited the 
accountant inside to wait for m«e A 
few minutes later Fung came over and 
abusively accused her of hiding the 
accountant “I'm not hiding him,” 
she told Fung. “He's sitting right here 
on the chesterfield. Come in and talk 
to him.” But Fung had ranted on 
about hiding reactionaries and retused 
to enter “the home of a capitalistic 
imperialist.” 

Following Fung, a student nurse 
came to the platform. She was one 
of several who were too poor to pay 
their own way and were receiving 
nursing training at the hospital's ex 
pense. When my wife had left China 
she left behind some of her old clothing 
for use as cleaning rags. Miss Ward, 
my fellow Canadian hospital worker 
thought some of it was too good for 
rags and passed some articles on to 
the poorer students. 

This particular student nurse came 
to the platform holding up a brassiere 
and some other underclothing. **Look 
at this!” she cried. “‘“Mrs. Allen used 
to dress up like a queen, but this is the 
sort of rags she expected us to wear.” 
And she flung the clothing at me as 
she spoke 

The first accusations were. trivial 
things like this, designed to stir up 
resentment and excitement. Most of 
the audience had been supporters of 
mine up until this time, but the Chinese 
are emotional and easily led; excite 
ment spread like a fever and in a short 
time even many former friends were 
accusing me. Soon the meeting was i 
nightmare of shouting. 


Four Hours on My Knees 


fen minutes after the meeting began 


someone behind me shouted: “*Make 
him kneel at the front!” The audience 
took up the chant: “Make him kneel 


Make him kneel.” walked voluntarily 
to the platform and Miss Fan told me 
to kneel facing the portrait of Mao 
‘Tse-tung, my back to the audience. 
For four hours | was kept motionless 
on my knees through a continuous 
succession of shouted accusations and 
taunts. Later Miss Ward was forced 
to kneel beside me. We weren't per 
Many ot 


the accusers ran to the platform and 


mitted to speak or move 


delivered their evidence in a screaming 
frenzy The accusations were inter 
spersed with the shouting of slogans 
by the audience, which was divided 
into three sections, each section led by 
a cheerleader like rooters at a football 
game. Someone would say: “Dr. Allen 
is an imperialist) spy.” Then the 
cheerleaders would take up the ery 
and have the audience repeat it over 
and over, each section in turn, and each 
section trying to shout louder than the 
others 

The victims at accusation meetings 
are frequently slapped and_ bullied, 
occasionally forced out onto the street 
where some have been dragged o1 
beaten to death. | was touched physi 
cally only once when Miss Fan 
thought my head wasn’t bowed low 
enough and stepped over and pushed 
my chin against my chest Sut, 
psvchologically, it was the worst ordeal 
I have ever experienced, Between 1938 
and 1941 | lived through scores of 
Japanese bombing raids at Chungking, 
but the shouting and frenzy of this 
meeting were more nerve-shattering 
than any half-dozen bombings | ex 
perienced 

All of the ace usations were patheti 
examples of the wild) childish 
suspicions so rampant in China today 
I was accused of being a spy, or being 
a frend of Chiang Kai-shek, of work 
ing for American imperialists against 
China, of mistreating and even mur- 
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SUCCESSFUL MEN 
PREFER PALMOLIVE 


CY MACK 
RADIO STAR: 


MORE SUCCESSFUL MEN use 


Palmolive than any other shave cream 


—hecause Palmolive’s special skin- 
conditioning oils) give smoother, 
better-looking shaves 

Look your best! Shave daily with 
Palmolive—the shave cream of 
Successful Men. 


P.S.—If you prefera Brushless Shave 


try PALMOLIVE BRUSHLESS 


FEET HURT ? 


Foot, Leg Pains Often Due To Weak Arch 


Rheumatic-like foot and leg pains, callouses, 


cramps, tenderness an 
burning feeling on bot- 
tom of feet are symp- 
toms oft Weak or 
Fallen Arch. Dr. 
Scholl’s Arch 

Supports and exer- 
cise quickly relieve 
them. Expertly fitted 
at Shoe, Dept. Stores, 


Dt Scholls 


ORT 


CANADA’S FINEST 
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dering Chinese patients and of oppres 
sion of the people generally The 
evidence advanced as proolt of these 
charges Was so flimsy and imaginative 
that it is difficult to understand how 
it could have had a vestige of meaning 
to any rational adult 
For example, to prove that IT w 

a Spy they cited two pieces OF idence 
Our hospital and my residence were 
a mile or so outside the city of Chung 
king proper, but we had a clinic in 
the centre of the city I spent every 
Chursday morning at the clinic, left 
at noon and spent the rest of the day in 
the city making business calls. | always 
strove to Keep business ippomntmMents 
in the city” restricted to ‘Thursday 
ifternoons It was always six or seven 


o'clock on Thursday evening betore 


I vot back home Many persons at 
the accusation meeting refe rred to this 
Chursday activity ‘We know Dt 
Allen spends Thursday mornings at the 
clink they said, “but he never returns 


home until evening Where does he 
spend the rest of the day He just 
disappears. He must spend it meeting 
ind collaborating with other spies and 
reactionaries 
The Devil in the Hospital 
Their other evidence was equally 
fantasth On one occasion l arr inged 
to have a Swedish woman missionary 
admitted to the hospital late at night 
for a gastric examination She had 


come from just outside Chungking and 
since she wasn't an emergency case | 
had entertained her at my home tor 


the evening before iking her across 
to the hospital Ihe € hinese ire 
suspicious of any night meetings lt 


this woman had to enter the hospital 


they asked why did Dr. Allen have 
her in his home for several hours first 
Why did she rrive after dark She 
was aspyv! Dr. Allen is a spy! 

lo indicate that | was a friend 


Chiang Kai-shek they produced 1 res 
showing | had telephoned Chiang 


home n 1929. eleven vears betore 
Actually | didn't make the eall but 
I] authorized it We were planning a 


funeral for a Chinese Christian and we 
had to pass over a corner of Chiang 

extensive property to reach a cemetery 
Che call was to seek permission to pa 

ards 


All of these incident vere described 


his gu 
amid thunderous shouts from the audi 
ence I was given no opportunity 
explain the real circumstances 

I} was accused of maiming and at 
tempting the murder of Communist 
officials We had a daily average of 
ibout thirty Red patients at the hos 
pital all the time and among those 


there were three who deve oped pos 


operative compli ns I erage te 
be expected in I hos} il It wa 
charged repeatedly at the ecusation 


meeting that | had deliberately per 


formed faulty operations in these three 
ises in-an effort to maim or kill 

ul ot t! is with my 
egs cramped paintully In Kneeling 
position, Miss Fan cried Now we've 
found who the devil in the hospita 
is' What sha ve do with him Ihe 
crowd shouted Arrest him! 

| was held inder guard at the 


hospital for two days then a warran 


was drawn up by the foreign affairs 


bureau because I was a foreigner ind 
my arrest was official I was turned 
over to the politi i] section of the 


public safety department 


[hat first evening I was taken betore 


the Chungking political court for ques 
tioning It was a small bare room 


containing only one long table ind 
several chairs The director of the 
political section was sitting at the head 
of the table and there were six other 


officials seated along the table, three 
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Everything about it has been 
and baking so much 
esults so much surer. 


inges at vour dealer's 
*kitchen-tested 


rney manufacture electric, gas (natural 
bottled or manufactured) 


Built to Stondords 


GURNEY PRODUCTS 
te ets 


no oa side n front of him All wor 
he typical Communist uniform o 
padded and quilted cotton Khaki witt 
lain, unpolished buttons and no tnsis 
distinguishing officers from men 
(jue miny toot rhe re We 
know ) I nd underground 
rker, s 4 dont ye conte nd 
‘ When n rer 
aidan I i estiolr t! 
fire n have 
‘ 1 re 
e! » ‘ ind 
nk thin nut ttle more clearly 
| A my only appearance bef 
court ntil m 
! mitt te Put or in ive 
Vice iken to ar ftice 
nd oned b n n 
No Razor and no Knife 
\bout a month after my arrest one 


questioner suddenly produced a copy 
of i Jetter whiel Red censors had 
intercepted six mont before. At that 
time Wwe Were arranging to have a new 


X-ray 


hospital 


therapy machine set up at the 


ind there was an exchange of 


rarding this work between me 


‘anadian X-ray techmician in 
Officials at the 


neivhboring Chengtu 


Red povernment irsenal producing 
timmunition had asked me to have 
the expert check the XM-ray in the 
irsenal hospital while he was in Chung 
king X-ray technician in one 
letter stated Please let me know what 
has to be done and what is the financial 
etup respecting the irsenal (Com 
munists grilled me repeatedly about 


this statement They could have 
checked the whole story by merely 
isking their own arsenal officials about 


it, but they laughed and insisted this 
wasn t necessary 

Phe building in which | was held 
for the first eight months was. the 
Chungking headquarters of the Com 
munist political section, and not a jail 


It was a four-story” brick structure 
originally built as a luxurious home for 
i Nationalist government official. My 


room Was eleven feet square, furnished 


with bed i bamboo frame resting 
on trestles small stool and a table 
which did duty as a desk and wash 
stand. IT had to bring my own bedding 
I wa not allowed to have a razor or 
knife One nigh the bed broke and 
I salvaged a small piece of wire which 
Il used for a few days digging bedbugs 
out of cracks in the wall, but hey 
discovered this and even took the wire 


iway from me. | was allowed to shave 
once a month Chere was one sma 

electri light which [| was torced to 
leave on all night so that the guard 
could watch me through a slit in the 


ureut from December 


door | had no | 

to May. then | was given one about 
once i mont! | llowed no 
Visitors or newspapers and could nel 
ther send nor receive mail It was 
several months before my wife and 


family in Canada learned what had 
hay pened to me 
\fter breakfast eact 


permitted inutes of 


mor 
fifteen n eXETCISE 


courtyard, during which 


in an outdoor 
I had to fill my 


washing myself, clothes 


basi 


isit an outdoor latrine 


cuspidor which served as a urinal 


For the first three months [| was 
ilways hungry \s a foreigner | was 
pr inted one special Concessi n.a west 
ern breaktast of Wo lices of dry 
bread and a small lass of milk Ihe 
other two meals consisted f two or 


three small bowls o 


a small serving of a © hinese mixtur 
of vegetables, meat ind egg \fter 
three months the Red authorities dis 
covered that guards were buying ext: 
food for foreign prisoners and to stamp 
this out they imereased our rations 


ning Iw is 


mprisonme! Was moved to } 
( hungkin il for m tr | 
ct nom ther p mers nad 
mmediately after breakfast next mort 
in bout 4 mrad ¢ e to 


the number three prisone vin 
were to be escorted elsew! I | d 
ne numb ind recognized 
own Che three is Were di 
ou id tre it) na 
\ a hen into hoot lie n n 
1 me buildin One puard 
behind us witt drawn reve 

Another guard led me int court 
oom It was a SIM pote 
twenty feet square With plaster Wa 
that had once been white but were now 
i dusty rey ind a rough board fie 
without rugs Phere vas a big plair 


desk on a small dais at one 


several chairs and benches tn front o 
Behind the desk, side by side 

the judge and a male secretary The 

the guard and | were the only person 

in the re The judge and | 

secret were both dressed n bye 

grev-blue cotton uniforms whict 


Communisi civil servants wear 


know which one was the judge unt 
he started questioning m Like most 
Communist officials the judge was ver 
young he didn't ippear to be more 
than twenty-five My guard sat down 


without ceremony on a chair by thy 


door. | was required to remain stand 


ng during the three hours of the tri 


(Are Apple-Pickers Decadent 


I must have looked lke a hobo for 


I hadn't 


a haircut in five 


shaved in three weeks or had 
1 was dressed in shorts 


had 


months of 


and open-aeck shirt which | worn 


ilmost four 


constantly for 


summer weather 
Che trial was actually just another 
session of rigorous questioning The 


had abandoned hope of 


confess to thetr 


Communists 
getting me to original 


charges and were back now to charges 


involving my distribution of medical 
supplies and tax 


old 


had 


payments on 
supplies investigation 
thought 


even 


those 
which | been shelved 
before | 

As cha 


committe 


was arrested 


rman oftaninternational reil 


I h id 


been responsible fo 


the distribution of medical upplie 
sent to the Chungking rea by rel 
iencies Canada, the | S n 
Britain. When the Communist ber 


ited” Chungking in De 949 | had 
one hundred and seventy ses of these 
supphe designated for various missior 
hospital including my own \fte 
trving for months to obtain instructior 
from the Communists regarding 
disposition of the supplies we were le 
to believe thev could be distributed 


planned. notified 


tter ot 


is originally 
! 


Communists by | what we were 


ind proceeded to distribute the 
later 


doing 


Three months om 


supplies 


munist officials in Chungking began 


isking about the supplies as thougt 
they had just learned of them hey 
rofessed surprise and indignation wher 
told they had been distributed to the 
ho pitals for which the vere o rinall 
desiunated Ihe itcome vas t it 
vas charged with forcibl eizing 
ernment property and with carryvin 
out a secret decision to distribute th 

Phe second hat ‘ 
if he trial concerned 
series of catculation mn 
Ihe rux Vas that 
(om in rom ou 
underpaid th exter 
nine cents. | ¢ fessed 

N there care uy prob 
ibly he stranges episode fon 
Whole experience | ‘hina, an 
incident that illustrated more t 
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Only One Shirt To His Name 
Always Well-Dressed! 


No laundering worries for me this 
time. Look, just one shirt . . . the 
one I’m wearing.” 

His room-mate at the big conven- 
tion smiled. “Tell me how you're 
voing to get by for a whole week 
with only one shirt . and a white 
one at that!” 

“Simple! This shirt is different 
It's a B.V.D. Nylon Tricot. I just 
funk it in lukewarm suds at night, 
put it on a hanger, and it’s absolute- 
ly dry in the morning. The collar 
ind cuffs are fused never have 
to be ironed .. . always look perfectly 
smooth and neat. Are you sold?’ 

“Sounds wonderful, but what did 
it cost 

“Twelve ninety-five. Sure, I know 
it’s more than you'd pay for an ordi- 
nary shirt. But look at it this way. 
You save such a lot on laundry bills 
that a B.V.D. Nylon Tricot pays 
for itself in about thirteen weeks. 
And remember it will outwear one 
of your old-style shirts several times 
over.” 

Conversations like the above are 
common today, for the B.V.D. 
Nylon Tricot is probably the biggest 
improvement in men’s shirts since 
the celluloid collar went out. It cuts 
down laundry bills, does away with 
tedious shirt-ironing for the house- 
wife. It’s comfortable for  year- 
round wear and suitable at a busi- 
ness conference or a ball game. Most 
fine stores are selling B.V.D. Nylon 
Tricots in the popular colors — blue, 
tan, grey and white. Only two of 
these shirts are a complete ward- 
robe of shirts for you. 


THE ORIGINAL 


Sauce 


unpredictable twists 


in Communist thinkin 


My father had 


orchard in the Ok 
by h Columb He 
teen nd | 
worked tt ore! 
mothe | wast 
edu 
| rned t 
‘ te d 
wd this brie 
in ife 
demanded month bree fe 
the judge noticed tl 
pre hin 


narrowly channeled 


forced to work at t 
by our decadent « 


could be an all-out ¢ 


this was an important 


decision lo deport 


instead of imprisoning 


After the trial I 


the jail for another two months 


hearing my sentence 


‘ 


imprisonment was tar 
thing | had experienced 


cell about fifteen 


contained from seventeen 
three other prisoners 
There was no furniture 


board for our rice 
bowls and a covered 
bucket sitting 
corner the bath 


in one 


room We slept on 
the board floor | 
had a sleeping bag 
less than three feet 
wide, but when we 
all lay 
was only space for 
the bag folded in 
ialf requt ntly I 


down there 


would be awakened 


it night by another 
sleeper rolling over 
with his knees on my 
back There We're 
two barred windows 
which contained no 
glass, vet often the 
air became foul with 
the smell of closely 
pac ked bodi« We 
were allowed out one 
time for a short 
pe riod each day to 
visit the toilet i 
cement - lined, out 
door ditch period 

illy flushed with 
waiter Most of the 
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seemed 


philosophy he couldn't 


17 


ommunist 


man 
teen 


em 


believe 


indefinitely 
back to 
bye fore 


lod of 


iny 


ina 


that 
twenty 
Chinese 


BITING QUERY 


Rix hard Wheelet 


eee 
eee ee eee eee 


Western nations would be followed by 
periods in whi we were required 
write group summaries of what we had 
irned 

My trial had been on Au s On 
Oct. 15 | was sentenced. My sentence 
wa i tine, amounting to about ninet 
dollars nd deportation trom Chin 
The judge’s announcement that | w 
tor deported was irehef th tarted 


me looking forward to life again 

spent ome more week im he 
crowded cell before finally being re 
leased under guard to remain wu i 


hotel while I 


settled business affian 
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MAGIC'S MAGNIFICENT GINGER-CREAM DEVIL'S FOOD 


serene ‘ } 
Madam! You kr the th 
i th ane 
Bak 


GINGER-CREAM DEVIL'S FOOD 
le cup cocoa 
I's cups fine granulated sugar 
cups milk 
2 cups safle pa Hour 
or 1% cups sifted all-pu pose flour 
isps. Magic Be Powder 
My tsp. baking soda 
isp. sail 
hutter or margarine 
2 eggs, ll beaten 
}! isps. vanilla 
Grease two Sanch layvercake pans; line 
Preheat 


oven to 350° (moderate). GCombane cocoa 


bottoms with rreased paper 


and 4 CUP SUgar in @ saucepan: gradu 
blend on cup bring to boil, 
rit lissolve cool t 


hily. Soft flour, Baking Powder, 


Cream Filling 


espe. 
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Wh | Bi F Th left for Ottawa the day the quarantine People were worried by this. Farmers for bears behind every bush Ques 
oO IS to ame ror e came off began asking if veterinarians were sure tioned in Ottawa several weeks later t 


h id 109 But now the disease began to spread this wasn't foot-and-mouth disease, to Childs didn’t recall having made any 
Foot-and-Mout Epi emic: in earnest. It cropped up in a dozen which horses are immune. Vets them such statement. Neither did he recall 
Ons ; ; g new herds, most of them west of Regina selves began to have doubts. One that anyone, either orally or in writing, 
‘long Waseana Creek into which the Regina practitioner says that Dr. Carl had suggested to him that the disease 
* t w not taker The Burns plant sewage is emptied, Cattle son, the government vet, wrote “‘more might really be foot-and-mouth disease . 
fa ‘ | made n pparent were much sicker now blisters were than once to Dr. Childs urging that ind that laboratory tests should be 
ind th juarantine w as lifted bigver, recoveries slower, the spread the diagnosis be checked in the Animal! made 
Meanwhile Childs himself had through individual herds much faster Pathology laboratory, which is at Hull On Feb. 11 Childs lett Ottawa on 
to Regina to addre the annu ind more complete. Horses were still (Que statutory leave, the first he had taken 
the Saskatchewan Livestoc! not catching it Except for those Childs stuck to the belief it was for three years Next day Carlsor 
i“ Board on Jan. | He looked at the several vesicles on tongues and gums stomatitis. A private veterinarian in telephoned Ottawa and spoke to Dh 
‘ Mu ‘ vhict by that time if two Wass horses Dec. 8 not a sym] Regina quotes Childs as having said ©. Hall. assistant director of the Healt! 
ies eomed most entirely ired nad he tom had shown on any horse tbout this time ‘You boys are looking of Animals Division He thoug! 


someone from the Animal Patholog 
lab should come out at once to gathe 
infected material for testing The 
laboratory was busy and short-handed 
so Carlson was instructed to gather the 
material himself and send it to Ottaw 
as fast as he could 

Meanwhile the disease had broke: 
out again at Burns and Co. Carlson 
took fluid from three of their infected 
cows, sent if off to Ottawa where it 


wrived Feb. 16 and was immediately 
turned over to Dr. ¢ \. Mitchell fo 
the laboratory test which would, and 
did, establish conclusively that this was 
indeed foot-and-mouth disease 

On the same day, Feb. 16, Child 
came into the office to pick up his mai 
and learned what had taken place Hi 
did not wait for a report) on the 
laboratory test Canceling vac 


tion he flew at once 


oO Regina With 
his chief veterinarian, Dr. Kennet! 
Wells. ‘They clapped a quarantine on 
nine municipalities around Regina 
twenty-five hundred square miles 
ind closed the Burns plant Childs 
then went back to Ottawa. Wells 
stayed in Regina to await the labora 
tory report. By this time neither he 
nor anyone else had much doubt wha 
it would be. Wells, in particular, i 
said to have suspected foot-and-mouth 
disease several weeks earlier 
Laboratory tests were completed iu 
the record time of eight days The 
report: ““Type A, foot - and - mouth 


disease 


Has there been any negligence 
in guarding against infection from 
abroad? 


Yes. It cannot be proved that 
negligence in the Department of Immi- 
gration led to this particular outbreak 
It can be proved nevertheless that this 
federal department has failed and has 
failed for many years to take precau 

= TELC "Charging’’ an Open Hearth Furnace at Stelco's Hamilton Works — where steel is tions against the introduction of animal! 

a 100% made in Canada by @ company owned by over 9,000 Canadian shoreholders. diseases from outside Canada. 

€ ? Only eight diseases are considered to 

Facts About 51? be possible weapons of biological war 

STEELMAKING @ The baker's oven feeds a here is fare, and all eight attack animals no 

; | an oven that feeds its vital industries with steel. Steel men known human disease is sufficiently 

call it an Open-Hearth Furnace. They charge it with molten infectious. Of the eight, rinderpest and 

pig iron, scrap steel and ore. Then raise the temperature to a foot-and-mouth disease are probably 
blazing, blistering 2900 to 3000°. When “the cooking is done”, the mosi serious 

275 tons of white hot, molten steel are ready to be poured into It was first believed, and later de 

nied, that Willi Bruentjen, a German 

immigrant farm worker, brought the 


Great quantities of scrap are used 
in Steelmaking. As much as 50 
i percent of each “charge” delis 


: ered to the Open-Hearth Furnace | ingots weighing up to 14 tons each. From these are rolled or drawn 
} 


it Steleo is serap the steel sheets, plates, bars, rods and wires which are needed 


‘ disease to Canada This cannot be 

Every 24 hours thirteen Open one form or another in every ( anadian home . . . on every farm proved or disproved conclusively. But 

Hearth Furnaces at Stelco use | .. Inevery industry ... In peace or War, it is a fact that he left an area in 

z 2,200 tons of serap. Canada } Today those needs are greater than ever! Who knows what they <aeeenett) affected by the plague and 
; i came to the very spot in Canada where 

i . requires over 2,690,000 tons. of may be tomorrow? Because Canada must have more and more the disease was to break out, wearing 
j scrap each vear. steel for greater and still greater industrial production, Stelco is the same boots There is no other 
" <= investing more than $50,000,000 now in expanding its complete plausible explanation as to how the 

fs The addition of scrap is indispe ind completely Canadian —steelmaking facilities. This expansion disease reached the Wass farm where 
thle for economical and large includes the building of four giant new open-hearth furnaces. Out Bruentjen worked In the interval 

tonnage production of quality of them will come 650,000 additional tons of steel per year for nobody checked Willi Bruentjen or any 

stee! industrial progress ... for better living... for a stronger Canada. other immigrant as a carrier of foot 


ind-mouth disease 

Immigration .oficers have enlisted 
Health Department men to. screen 
Europeans for personal health, and 
Justice Department men to screen for 


Steel Company of Canada,.... ED 


political purity Apparently nobody 

HAMILTON and MONTRE a i ip: 3 thought to tell them, until too late, to 

ont OTTAWA, TORONTO, HAMILTO watch out for these animal plagues as 
WINDSOR, WINNIPEG. VANCOUVER, PRATT & CO LIMITED, JOHN'S, NEWFOUNDLAND 
we 
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Is there danger that the disease 
has, or will, spread? 


Yes--sertous dange) Not until 
vear after the last infected animal has 
been slaughtered and buried can we be 
sure the plague has been stamped out 


This virus, the smallest known organ 


ism bearing infection, has more lives 
than an alley cat It can live in a 
cool moist spot for nearly a vear long 
est measured period, three hundred 
ind forty-five days In the recent 


Mexico outbreak it flared up in De« 
1950, a year after the last) previous 


MAN 
and his 
MATE 


Cartoons by Peter Whalley 


reported case, and again in Aug. 1951 
It’s so hard to kill that U.S. scientists 
are not allowed to have it am the 
country even for research ill then 
laboratory work is done Kurope 


If a cow with foot-and-mouth disease 


slobbers on a blade of grass that gras 
can intect a healthy cow months later 
This was the scourge that twice 


nvaded the Burns feed lot, from which 


meat and live cattle ire shipped lit 
Winnipeg to eastern Canad 
infection may have arrived with Wass 
five calves on Nov Cattle were 
moving freely out of the Burns lot for 


TRADE MARK 


You don't have to wait for a pension or 
annuity to retire from the irksome 
drudgery of furnace tending! Install 
Timken Silent Automatic Oil Heat now 
and enjoy a lifetime of convenient, 
carefree heating comfort! 

The one home improvement without 
equal, Timken Silent Automatic Heat 
provides fuel-saving convenience at a 
price you can adios pay! The basic- 
ally different, basically better wall-flame 
heating method is acclaimed by hun- 


Scientific flame placement, as ustrated 
nm sectional ‘view at right @ major 
factor in the extraordinary operating 


Silent Automatic 


efficiency of the Timken 
Wall-Fiame Oi! Burner, famous for fuel 
orl savings up to one galion in every 
four used by ordinary burners Fits 
either ound ofr 


square -type heating 


piants 


Timken Silent Automat 207 Weston Rd. So., Toronto 


Please ma 
burning equipment! checked below 


conversion burner furnace ) boiler 


NAME 


lustrated literature on the Timken Silent Automat 


REGISTERED 


dreds of thousands of satisfied Timken 
Silent Automatic users for its depend 
able, thrifty operation. And no wonder! 
It's the result of more than 25 years of 
heating experience. 

Retire from your furnace chores now! 
Look up your nearest Timken Silent 
Automatic Authorized Dealer in the 
‘yellow pages.” Phone him today for 
a free estimate. Prompt installation and 
easy terms 1/3 1k months 
to pay. 


| 


a 


STREET ADDRESS _ 


CITY and PROV 


| 
| \\ ‘ ed “ue 
ve work, 
ack | 
LGA 
(2 
3 
\- 
\ 
OIL HEAT | 
| TIMKEN SILENT AUTOMATIC DIVISION 
/ / KF Westen Reed Sovth 9, 
| 
A | | 
\ 
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| 
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STAND - BY 


Kohler plants, 750 watts to 15 
KW take over critical loads 


ly when storms or 


cidents cut off central 


itomati 


tation electric power, Used by 


farms, hatchernes, green 
Ine hospital processing 
nts, police and fire depart 
ments, schools, store theatres 
refineries, airports 
models 550 watts to 15 KW, for 
tht and power for farms, country 
omes, hunting and fishing camps, 
oil drilling rigs, pipe lines, boats 


PORTABLE & MOBILE 


models for power saws, drills, sand 


ers, pipe threaders and cutters 

hedge and tree trimmers, public 

iddress systems, excavators drag 

ines, trailers, concession and fire Model SE61, 5SKW, 115/230 volt AC 
trucks, trains, buses. Write for Automatic stand-by. Length 40", width 17 
folder heipzht 2S". 


Sold and Serviced by: Finning Tractor & Equipment Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. 
Power Electric & hquipme nt Co Lid Calgary, Alberta e Tibbits Electric Co., 
Lid... Regina, Sask. « A. A. Murphy & Sons, Ltd., Saskatoon, Sask. e Mumford 
Medland, Ltd Winnipeg Manitoba « Geo. W. Crothers, Ltd., Leaside, Toronto, 
Ontario «e Williams Hardware Co., Lid., Kenora, Ontario « Mussens Canada Ltd., 
Montreal, Quebec Austen Bros. Ltd Halifax, Nova Scotia Tractors & Equipment 
Lid... Fredericton, N. B. e Newfoundland Tractor & Equipment Co., Ltd., St. John’s, 
foundland Moore's Electric, Whitehorse, Yukon Territory Hudson's Bay 


Company, Fur Trade Dept., Northwest Territories. 


_ Kohler Co., Kohler, Wisconsin. Established 1873 


KOHLER or KOHLER 


G FIXTURES © HEATING 


UIPMENT © ELECTRIC PLANTS 
‘COOLED ENGINES PRECISION comtrois 


more than a month after that before 
the first quarantine, Dec. 28, and for 
another month between Jan. 17 and 
Feb. 18 when the final. general quaran 
tine was imposed 

Luckily both these periods fall atter 
the big autumn movement of cattle 
east ward Almost all the live cattle 
that left Burns’ lot were destined for 
immediate slaughter. Authorities be 
lieve they have traced every exception 
to that general statement In any 
event, no case has vet appeared outside 
the quarantine area ‘not up to the 
moment of writing, that is). 

But not until summer, at the earliest, 
can we be sure that some unlucky beast 
won't pick it up in a cattle car, a feed 
lot, an abattoir that housed infected 
cattle from the Burns lot. Cold weather 
will keep the virus dormant, but alive. 
Summer heat will kill it~ provided 
cow in eastern Canada or B. C. doesn't 
pick it up first. 


How can we get rid of the virus in 
the infected places? And how can 
we tell when it's gone? 


Until the frost is out of the ground 
wecan't evenstart) a Canadian winter 
keeps it alive almost indefinitely. 

But now that spring is here, every 
place that may have housed infected 
cattle must be cleaned thoroughly. Al! 
anima. refuse, all straw, even soil con 
taminated with cattle urine must be 
scraped up, burned or buried. Barns 
that are definitely Known to be infected 
will probably be burned to the ground 

at least, the government's new com 
pensation law allows payment for such 
destruction. Buildings, fences, and so 
on left undestroyed will be scrubbed 
and sprayed with two percent lye 

After disinfection the premises will 
ve left empty for at least thirty days 
Then test animals will be turned loose 


NEXT ISSUE 

5 T BET 
WiThH 


warns Robert 
Thomas Allen 


MACLEAN’S MAY 1 


in them for another thirty days pigs, 
most likely, since they can be relied 
upon to root about anc dig out infec 
tion that might be lying in odd corners 

If no sign of foot-and-mouth disease 
has appeared in any of the test animals 
after thirty days the premises may be 
declared free of infection. Of course, 
the appearance of a new case at any 
point in the process would put the 
whole schedule back by weeks or 
months 


When can we hope for removal 
of the United States’ embargo? 


The earliest possible date, under 
present S. laws regulations, 
would be sixty days after Canada’s own 
Department of Agriculture has de 
clared that foot-and-mouth disease has 
been eradicated here. [t is conceivable. 
though hardly likely, that the Cana 
dian authorities might declare” the 
disease eradicated by midsummer this 
year. Theoretically that would permit 
removal of the U.S. embargo by late 
September 

Actually, even if U. S. authorities 
themselves were convinced the plague 
had been scotched, they'd be unlikely 
to give us a clearance in the middle 
of a presidential election campaign 


Low-cost ADVENTURE TOURS 7 ALASKA and te YUKON ! | 


SARTRE 


ports en route Prince Rupert, 


4 
—_— glorious days afloat, aboard your luxurious 
Visit bustling 
Ketchikan, 


during long, clear, lazy summer days. Shipboard 


Princess liner to Alaska and the Yukon. 


and entertainment arranged by the Social Hostess. 


Juneau 


“Gold Rush” 


evenings are full of fun, with gala dinners, movies 


Fares on this fun-filled Alaska tour from 


Vancouver are as low as $150.00. Ask about 
exciting side-trips from Skagway to the old 


points. Plan your trip now. 


Get full details from any Canadian Pacific office 


or your own agent, 


KOHLER | 
3 EELECTRIC PLANTS 
‘ 
KOWLER 
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hat is 1 time to rouse suspicion doubts tha 
mong the farm vote. No matter what In Regina 

ippens, therefore, it’s almost certain “Congress v 
the embargo will stay on until 1953. consider 


of Canada We could do i 


Is there any hope the U.S. ban, 
might be modified if it can't be oii. 


removed? Argentin: 


Not Canadian veterinarians 


ire re spected by their American col a .* 
igues and, for Canada alone, U.S ‘a 
iuthorities might be willing to pro- One 
hibit imports from infected regions that the 
only, and let the rest of the country in full 
trade freely However, this would ducing 
require an amendment to the law by exclusion 0 
both Houses of Congress highly im Now tl 
probable in an election year. summon 
Dr. M.S. Shahan, in charge of | Ne make 
search on foot-and-mouth disease wiped « 


READING OF 
THE WILL 


Country Parlor 


\ i world where tis li 


His will was his wish to vard friend nd foe. 


/ aant at thu / frarve 
whe 


H made wk oll 


His will was a chilling testame 

Of -eventy vears of discontent 
And after t 
Phe relatin 


And breathed the air. they « 


The pity thev felt 


eountry 


this same 


uppor 


nada 


dis 


Pointing his finger. making them -tare 
A. 1 he vere stand ind spe k there 
So. listening while the Int 
do 
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DULUX* is by far the most 
widely used factory finish 
among Canada’s automobile 
manufacturers. Like DUCO, it is 
a product of C-1-L, long leading 
makers of automotive finishes. 


Almost overnight, a DUCO- . 
DULUX Refinisher can restore your 

car's showroom beauty... give it a real factory 
finish at a cost that’s less than a set of tires. 


CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED - MONTREAL 
“Ser cing Canadians th cough Chemestr 


THIS SMALL SIGN 
CAN INTRODUCE YOU 
TO A HIGHER 
STANDARD OF LIVING 


the 


things you can buy or 
Merit Plar 


Automobile 


trucks buses 
Refrigerators range 
Washing machines radios 


television sets 

Heating and Air- 
Conditioning Equipment 
Industrial Equipment 


COME On, BOSS / 
LETS’ SEE A DUCO-DULUX 


REFINISHER, AND 
) START SUMMER WITH 
A EW FINISH 


Thebossw 
amazed! 


[ BUY OUT OF INCOME | 
| ON THE MERIT PLAN | 


The sig f the Merit Plar 


ear. 225.100 Canadian 

dealer hi playin th ane the 
reasons why so many people like the LAC. Merit 
Ilan 


You pray for purchases in comvenrent instal 


ments heep savings intact, 


© Vou enjoy the use of sour pureliase while prs 


ing for i. 


Vou get life insurance protection on 


variety of articles, 


© Your dealer handles the whole transaction on 
the simply, economically. without red 


© You get friendly, courteous servicer from this 


ration waele company. 


SA DEMLER TO FINANCE YOUR 
PURCHASE ON THE PLAN 


Industrial Acceptance Corporation Ltd., 
Sun Life Building, Montreal 2, Que 


Please send me re formotior n the Merit P 


Industrial Acceptance Corporation Limited 


AS BROAD AS CANADA AS LOCAL AS MAIN STREET 


dey wh i 
n at a car thinks abou 
}] probably refuse even to 
th ‘mbargo fo parts 
t sately for em ~ 
but we couldn't trust a ~ 
thing for years. If we did / > \ 
indefinitely C attle-pro T - - can fee 
4 Hea wome y those t 
es have always pressed for What a day' Rain pelting how a trip to the beaut east ae M How - 
e embargo is on might the boss would get me a 
political t used to be beauty treatme t 
oot-and-mouth Hibase 
¢ 
= ~ \ 
| 
~ 
x auTonosite 
REFINISHING 
f 
: 
4 
His will was Jess of a document. a | 
Phan a frank admission of his intent 
cs had prospered not; 
} 
heard true, 
hen: You and you!” 
tay 
e~ were read 
Here aresome of the 
readit vhen. one by one, 
filed out into the sur 
| Nome 
uld mot mar 
— Martha Banning Thomas 4 
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Evaluation Committee .. Look for this Label > 


youve Jost your appetite. if food doesnt appea/ to you... 


hy serving orcasionad snacks in these gay Little sernng sets’ 


S. Theyre plastic housewares that have been 
boratory appraised by the Dow Product 


HEM A LIMITED TORONTO © MONTREAL © REGINA 


HOME REPAIRS 


MADE EASY! 
12 BOOKS 


F ve thing Beg Expert Needs 
ini 
tetir b ding 


HOME BOOK SERVICE, 210 Dundas St. W., TORONTO 2, Canada 


The Fut POLS 


\ 
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SHINE 


NUGGET 


10 POPULAR SHADES 


What does all this mean to the 
Canadian economy? 


How great the damage is 
a matter of guesswork, but certainly it 
will be serious 

Loss of the export market itself will 
cost us about one hundred and twenty 
five million U.S. dollars. That's only 
If the Canadian home 
market has a surplus of so much meat 


Calamity. 


the beginning 


over norma. requirements there is no 
telling what it might do to domestk 
A surplus of only ten percent 
might well be enough to knock the 
bottom out of the market 

Rach year Canadian farmers sell 
thout S800 millions worth of cattle. 
sheep and hogs. The inventory of 
cattle alone on farms last year added 
up to $1.7 billions If meat 
twenty percent that 
mean a loss of about $160 millions in 


prices 


prices 
dropped would 
farm income 
‘These losses would not be contined 


to the west. even though the disease 


itself may remain so Last year’s 
exports included eleven million dollars’ 
worth of dairy cattle, mostly from 


eastern farms, and another eight million 
dollars in “purebred” cattle which 
presumably included both dairy and 
beef breeds 

Secondary impact of these losses in 
farm income will, of course, be felt 
everywhere. Fewer implements will be 
sold. therefore fewer made 
suits, new automobiles, new anything 
you lke, will be bought rural 
Canada There is really no end to 
the effect of a major blow like this, to 
any section of the economy 


fewer new 


Government spokesmen have already 
indicated that the farmer wou:d not 
be left to bear the full burden of this 
disaster, but that means only that the 
taxpayer will take a share If, for 
example, Ottawa decides to support the 
price of beef and pork the consumer 
will be paying part of his taxes to make 
sure that he also pays high for his meat 

Further complications are introduced 
by the internal embargoes which vari- 
ous provinces have placed upon meat 
from the prairies. Conceivably these 
could make meat fabulously expensive 
in the east and in B. C., and virtually 
worthless on the prairies. It’s more 
likely, though, that compromises will 
be worked out to provide an evenly 
balanced supply at fairly stable prices 
across the country 

All this, however, is based on the 
assumption that foot - and - mouth 
disease is or soon will be under control 
If it should get really out of hand and 
become endemic here as it is in Europe 
ind Argentina the calamity would 
become a Export markets 
would be gone tor good Cost of cattle 
ind dairy prod ition would be 


catastrophe 


it least 


FINAL CLOSE-OUT OFFER! 


Gl ) BULBS 
\ 
t Or 
SEND NO MONEY 
I rtor 100 Gla is b 
S169 COD) R 
\ B 


ihis 1s a 
MICHIGAN BULB CO. OF CANADA LTD. Dept. GW-827 
320 Jones Ave Toronto 8 Ont 


rough 

estimate of what this plague drains out 

of a country’s herds all the time 
There is every reason to hope that 


one third higher -that’s the 


such a disaster will be averted —if only 
because Canada would spare no ex 
pense, no drastic action to prevent it 
Sut it may cost us dear before we are 


through with this fight 


Could the plague have been start- 
ed by Communist saboteurs? 


It could have been, although there 
is no evidence hat it was 

Foot-and-mouth disease is of three 
types, similar in symptoms but differ- 
ing in virus. Vaccines effective against 
Type A Type O 
or Type C, and vice versa It's a 
fairly elementary guess that saboteurs 
would plant all three types at once to 
make control more difficult. All cases 
yet tested in Canada have been Type 
A If Types MO and C should show up, 
officials the outbreak 
might revise their current belief that 


ire no good against 


Investigating 


it was not an act of sabotage 


What effect will the epidemic have 
in Canadian politics? 

One thing is sure —it will do the 
Liberal Government no good. If the 
disease should get out of hand and 
spread all over the country it is not 
might bring 
about the Government's downfall. 
People are unlikely to weigh the 
fine points of fairness when they are 


fantasti to suppose it 


as badly hurt as Canadians would be 
should this scourge become general and 
permanent 

In the more likely event that it is 
stamped out effectively this year the 
Liberals will probably be able to soothe 
resentment They have acted deci- 
sively and effectively since the facts 
have been known They will argue 
with some plausibility that no cabinet 
minister 1s to blame because one or 
more permanent civil servants, in tech- 
nicai jobs, make errors of professional 
judgment 

There’s a little more to it than that, 
though 

It was no mere error of individual 
judgment that placed Health of Ani- 
mals in one compartment Animal 
Pathology in another; that left  [m- 
migration officers ignorant of what 
National Defense and Agriculture sci 
entists both knew; that led officials in 
one government office to proceed is if 
they were operating alone and other 
government offices didn’t exist. This 
is one of the defects of Big Government, 
here or any where else 

The Liberals 


Big Government either, perhaps, but 


iren't responsible for 


they’ ve had the advant ives otf it Now 
they re getting one of the disadvan 
tages * 
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Stalemate No one knows what 
happens when an irresistible force 
meets an unmovable object But 


inyone knows what happens when 
i child tangles with an unbreakable 


toy Kingston Whig-Standard 
Beside the Point The average 


man can’t handle wealth, we're told. 
When did he get to try? Calgary 


Herald. 


Snowing Down South Poise is 
what keeps a woman looking serene 
vhen she feels something is showing. 


Vancouver Province 


Writing Home Dear Dad 
Let’s hear from you more often, even 
five or dollars.”’ 


Pre SS, Fre dericton 


it’s only ten 


Capital Free 
Bad About Joe Why is it 


hat some people, even when you let 


loo 


them in, keep right on knocking ? 


Vews-Chronu le ‘ Port Arthur 
Alger Says” If at first you don’t 
succeed, try a little ardor Vun- 


ver Province 


Hidden Motive “Which shoe do 
you put on first when you get up” 
isks a psychologist. The nearest one 


Kingston Whig-Standard. 


Broke to Boot 


started on 


Many successful 


men have a shoestring; 


others have wound up taking a lacing. 


The 


{/hertan, ¢ ‘algary 


The Cut) Clothes don’t make the 
man but many men owe a lot to their 
lors Sudbury star. 


JASPER 


Redundant Railings 
was called in 


A meeting 
a small town to 


build a 


raise 
the 
The chairman asked how 


money to fence around 
cemetery. 
many were in favor of the fence. All 


except one stood up. 


“And why do you oppose it?” the 
chairman asked stiffly 

“Don’t need a fence nohow. No 
body that’s in can come out, and 


nobody that’s out wants to get in.” 
Gananoque ‘Ont. Reporter. 

Would Do It 

Mexico are 


Maybe Lhor 
Among the wonders of 
hot and cold springs close together 


where tourists can watch women 


boiling clothes in a hot ruly 


spring, 
bing them in a cold clear one 


One tourist remarked to his guide, 


“T suppose these women think the 
gods are pretty generous, eh?” 
No, senor,” he replied, they 


grumble because there is no soap." 


Lamont | Alta.) Journal 


Would He 


Smith was 


Forget to Charge? 
a young lawyer, clever 
in many respects but very forgetful 
He was out of town interviewing an 
when his boss re 


important client 


ceived a telegram Have forgotten 


name of client. Please wire at once.” 


The boss wired back ‘Chent’s 
name Jenkins. Your name Smith.”’ 

(ruardian of the Gu Charlottetown 
PEs 

Burlesque Bill What kind of 
dress did she wear to the party last 
night? 

Will: can’t remember. think 
it was checked.” 

Bill You don’t say Must have 
been quite a party " Evening Review, 
Niagara Falls 


By Simpkins 


Now neres a 


typical 


Canada’s Number | Tire 
First for Long Mileage 
... Safety ... Economy 


OVER 3500 ITEMS OF MERCHANDISE — 
| | ee FOR CAR, HOME, RECREATION OR GARDEN— ARE | 
+ AVAILABLE THROUGH YOUR NEARBY FIRESTONE DEALER 
HIS COMPLETE CATALOG. 
Fes 


FRIDAY Ey 
BC 
NETWORK 


MADE IN CANADA 
BOSTITCH B-11 


Stapler with Staple Remover 


A DESK FASTENER 


A STAPLING PLIER \ 
~ 
\ A HANDY TACKER 
A STAPLE 
The Stapler REMOVER 


that gives you 
FOUR 

Stapling Tools 
in ONE 


STATIONERY DEALERS! 


‘ 


MADE IN CANADA... : ther stay 

in your phone book r write BOsSTITCH 

CANADA Ltp., 9% St. Mathieu St., \ wo FASTER 
Laurent, Montr ’ fastens it better, with wire 


~ 
SDOM | 
/ 
as a \ 
~ 
4 ‘ 
| 
= 
% 
& 
/ 
| 
he 
fomily of bears. . 


W/' rH all the new things we’ve had to talk 
about in 1952 Buicks, we’re just getting 


around to this one. 


It’s called ‘Easy-Eye Glass”}—a new kind of 
glass with a cool, soft, blue-green tint, which 
filters the sun’s rays entering your car — cuts 


down their glare and heat. 


You'll appreciate the “glare control” at any 
time — and when you hit your first stretch of 
hot-weather driving you'll find that this glass 
does a great job of keeping the heat out of 


your lap. 


We know — because thousands of happy Buick 
owners already have this new comfort feature. 
The rest of the automobile industry is just be- 
ginning to discover what Buick discovered a 
year ago. It’s a great idea, which costs you very 
little extra if you order it when you’re buying 


a new Car. 


But this still leaves the other folks with a lot 
of catching up to do. 


You'll look a long way before you'll find any- 
thing approaching Buick’s million dollar ride. 


1952 
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the Sun its Place 


and incoming sun-heat — is a Buick feature in ’52 


Of course, this new glass — which reduces glare 


You'll look a long way before you'll find any- 
thing so completely Satisfying as Dynaflow 
Drive.* 

You'll find it hard to match the style and beauty 
and harmonious good taste of a 1952 Buick’s 
interior trim and fabrics. 


And when it comes to what you'll get for what 
you pay—we'll gladly match price tags with 
the field. 

Have you had a good look at the 52 Buicks? 
That’s something you ought to do soon, 
Equipment, accessories, trim and models are subject to change without notice. 


FOptional at extra cost—available on all madels 
“Standard on RO {D MASTER, optional at extra cost on other Se ries 
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Sure is true for 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 
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information on TCA fares and services 


Commencing May Ist 


You can fly TCA 


from MONTREAL to 
LONDON for only 


and only $477 Return 


| 


/ 


TRANS - LANADA 4 hi: 


WES 


FowertorSpeed \ 


Yottrollswithease 


+r tne 
+ ++ 
} 
KA 
Roto-Mat 
| 
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r n un ers to read, write 
fivure these are still the main object 

It may or may not be true tl 
students are poorer at hese b 


subjects in some parts of Canada, | 
there are many more children atten 
ing school now, who in former d 
stopped early, and so comparison 
thre many now ittending With the 
priv ileged few of i former day 
hardly tai What the schools need 
is an encouraging word, not 
downward based on a slight knowledg 
ot facts C.H Logie, Superintendent 
Govan S. U. No. 29, Nokomis, Sask 


@! wish to repudiate the jaundice 
attack on our splendid public and hi 
schools by an embittered old) mat 


ID. A. McColl, Toronto 


LITeSSIVE education left him ine ipable 


s too bad Dr. Hume’s “non-pr 


of freeing himself from prejudice 
iwainst Progressive education 
i label he seems to attach to any systen 


with which he is not in complete agree 


ment His article left} me with the 
distinct impression that even if it were 
rood he wouldn't like it Mrs. S. I 


Richardson, Hampstead, Que 


@ 1 am astounded and alarmed wit! 
Dr. Hume's article .. he is making 
i case for the old and is not concerne d 
with the truth about the new I} 
Maclean's fails to carry in article 


ting the case of the schoojs of now 


ill betray its sacred trust as a great 
national journal 

Has Dr Hume ever been in a modern 
rural sehool? He is hereby cordially 
invited to spend a week with me 

ting the rural schools from whict 
I retired as inspector at the end « 
\ugust ist He need not tear that! 


not be most courteously received 


1). 
\ 
} 


| 
6} 
; : | THE SCHOOLS ARE FOR SCHOOLING | 
a mpliment 1) W m | Hume nad 
\I ear to hhe medi Ins 
article \ he Schools Ruining Your 
a one hundred percent 
tar pare the rod n these fast 
moving times n vay to try to se e 
nquency m ‘ ve need 
DAILY FLIGHTS Ifexpression to put forth our very 
ditherence between thre person who 
ae ; | knows and the one who onl thinks 
| he knows Mr Rasmuson 
) ) Wetaskiwin 
1) 
hig school on is a pood eX 
unple of the progressive method. of 
* Ask your Travel Aqent or nearest TCA Office ‘ 
f y n Krom evrade | ip. ho 
for full has been an irritant, something akin to 
yal We believe | ik of interest 
ove! he has discovered, does not fix 
1 Latin vocabulary in his memor but 
he isnt trained in hard work so he 
hrugs his shoulde: Besides, he is 
i contused by the words tense num 
ber gender nd soon. Yet he has 
iwavs brought home reports marked 
satisfactory”; he wrote his grade 9 
exams and passed with standing 
We iS parents, re Ze we | ved tough 
ire iob on ou ! nad | 
Mullen. Calgar 
a 
| @ May Mr. Hume's be listened 
4 that our future children will not suffer 
from tack of Knowledge nad mbition 
— ere is 
— “A G nthe prece that has n been expressed 
> Cuan Powell by my voung barbarians \. 
— 
== 
4 \ 
=> liscerning and 
4 e- ori ‘ mmpanion article shou 
A \> > H. A. H | companied th twisted nad 
Cvinrude s t liced sentation of “pr OSSIVE 
bbe i\ earning never 
} 
Mode in Canada wit! : 
FREE 
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A Defense of Drumheller 


We came across the very interesting 
article, Dinosaur Valley (Jan. 15), in 
which we were led to believe that a 
description was being put forth of a 
typical nineteenth century Texas ‘‘cow 
town.” On further investigation we 
discovered, to our amazement, that 
this was “‘our home town,”’ Drumheller. 
We feel that Miss Moon's description 
of our “miniature Grand Canyon” 
would be more suitable as the setting 
of a ¢ heap novel 

Since Miss Moon's departure (pre 
sumably 1910), the “wide unpaved 
streets’’ have acquired a layer of as 
phalt, the “‘typical low frame build 
ings’’ have sprung into many brick 
structures, aud the ‘‘cowboys, rustlers, 
and most of the bootleggers’’ have 
migrated to greener pastures (Calgary). 
We would also like to know how our 
“semi - desert area’’ could suddenly 
acquire the necessary humidity to grow 
such semi-tropical fruits as “grapes, 


how the wind, 


plums”’; 
chinook or otherwise, no matter how 


melons, and 


forceful, could possibly 
valley over five hundred feet deep and 
miles in width. It just doesn’t happen. 

Joe Levesque, Gerald Deforcy, Jim 
Fyvie, Edmonton. 


pass over a 


@ Very inaccurate in two respects: 

1. To liken this area to the Grand 
Canyon of Arizona is ridiculous, since 
the latter is more than one mile deep, 
from ten to fifteen miles wide, and 
more than one hundred miles long 

2. Through the mouth of a child the 
1uthor suggests what Americans would 
do with such a natural wonder if they 
badlands of similar size and spectacular 
coloring in South Dakota, and slightly 
smaller but similar areas of badlands 
Nebraska, eastern Mon 
Wyoming and eastern 


does have 


in western 
tana, eastern 


Utah dinosaur bones included We 
have visited all these areas and they 
ire entirely tree of charge Mrs 
James A. Longman, Chicago, III 


Aristocrats and Others 


I enjoved lan Sclanders’ articl on 
i lericton, The Aristocrat Under the 
Kims (Feb. 15) but was disappointed 


pictures. Surely in so beautiful 


tv vou could have chosen something 
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fered any break in its continuous opera 
tion, as in the case of the Universit, 
of Malta, which can actually claim an 
earlier date of foundation than either 
of the existing Maritime universities 
Canon A. S. Walker, Halifax 


@ Although | thoroughly enjoyed the 
article the writer has made one big 
mistake—-when he credits that city 
with having the first Anglican church 
Halifax has the Church of St. Paul 
founded in 1749, nearly one hundred 
years earlier. Clara Davison, Van 
couver, 


The Riddles of Riel 

read with pleasure and interest 
W. QO. Mitchell's article’The Riddle of 
Louis Riel (Feb. 1, 15 Of special 
interest because | knew people men 
tioned in the article, to quote “His 
dance ended in death with the whine 
of a bullet from Sgt. Stewart's rifle.”’ 
Sgt. Stewart is my late father. The 
rifle issued to my father, a 40-44 Win 
chester, had part of the woodwork shot 
away by an Indian bullet. The shock 
dislodged him from his horse and one 
foot caught in the stirrup of the saddle 
He was dragged and received an injury 
to his back which he carried to his 
grave._-W. J. Stewart, Ottawa 


@ Your article smacks of French-Cana 
dian and métis leanings You have 
not hit on the real or fundamental 
causes of the Riel rebellion 

I am surprised at the way you have 
your knife in for Thomas Scott. Scott 
was the hero— not Louis Riel ALL. 
Robinson, Hamilton, Ont. 


@ The Riddle of Louis Riel is jammed 
with inaccuracies: ie. appoirted 
Hon. William McDougall lieutenant 
governor and sent him west with 
powers to select his own council of 
fifteen." The official document says 
“Submit the names of several of the 
residents of character and standing in 
the Territory, unconnected with the 
Company, qualified to act as Coun- 


cillors, giving particulars respecting 
them, and stating their comparative 
merits.” -I. A. MeInnis, Regina 

@® Mr Mitchell could not be ¢ X pre ted 


to resolve the controversy over Jose ph 
Howe's visit to the Red River in a 
paragraph but he is incorrect in stating 
that Howe “had a long talk witl 
Riel” or that he was 
Joseph Howe Howe 
“During my visit to the Red 
Bruce, Father 


or any persons said to be the 


Loui 
respected by 
wrote to 
Dougall 
River I never saw Riel 


Ritchot 


leaders of the insurrectionary move 
ment.” 

Snow, not Dennis, was the surveyor 
of the Dawson road in 1868 Denn 
did not arrive until 1869, and certain 


land to Dr scl 


Provine Arch 


did not sell 
Lewis H. The 
Regina 


@ My father, the late Major Robert 
Dillon, led the party which rescued 
Mr Crowantoct ind Mrs Delan 
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Ana when do you want it... in six 
... ten... fifteen . twenty years 
from now? Because the easier, faster 
way to save money for future needs 
is the Investors way! 


Suppose you want $3,000 ten years 
from now as an Education Fund for 
your child. With an Investors Syndi- 
cate Plan, you save a small amount 
regularly for ten years. Compound in- 
terest and prudent investment combine 
to make your savings grow. When 
your plan matures you receive a guar- 
anteed minimum of $3,000—in cash, or 
as a monthly income during college 
years. 


Already, 80,000 Canadians have dis- 
covered that Investors Syndicate gives 
them a savings plan exactly suited to 
their needs. Decide how much money 
you want and then consult your local 
Investors Syndicate representative. 


Save it now - Let it grow - Enjoy it later 


Head Office—Winnipeg 
Offices in Principol Cities 
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YOU'RE SURE TO GET 
WITH SYLVANIA 


@ Sylvania Supertlash ts a wast for all important 
it never lets you down! The idenutying 

Blue Dot on each bulb assures you the bulb is good ..3 
thatait will flash when you want it to 


the spot turns pink 


you've pleaty of Sylvania Supertlash Bulbs in your pocket. 
These sure-tiring tlash bulbs make every exposure Count. 
ight shape assures you of the right 

light tor your And their safety jacket 


and out guards against shattering. 
Look tor Sylvania onli in the yellow and black 
sa Sylvania Supertlash Bulb 


forevery type otcamera 


Manufacturers of Fluorescent, 


Incandescent and Photoflash Lamps. 
Head Office and Plant: Drummondville, Que. 


N EDMONTON a woman shop- 
per was hurrying to catch a bus 
when she slipped and fell, scat 


tering her parcels on the sidewalk 
As she 


relieved to see a mz 


picked herself up she 


her. On his way past he shouted, 
“Hurry and pick up your parcels 
lady [’ll hold the bus for you!” 


Workers in Brantford, 


refrigerator factory are in the 


of parking their bottles of 


the windowsill outside 
for their midday break 


cool and fresh 


In i 


hospital at 


B.C., a patient who had been acci 
dentally shot with a shotgun had a 
slug removed from his knee. When 


the nurse brought his morning orange 
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juice she handed him the pellet, say- 
ing, “Here’s a you.” 
Mistaking it for a pill he promptly 


souvenir tor 


swallowed 


When a First World War veteran 
checked in at a Vancouver military 
hospital the doctor suggested a hear- 
ing aid. The veteran was delighted: 
‘At last be 
battalion 


able to go to our 

annual reunion hear 

the my old friends.”’ 
Weeks later he called for an adjust- 


ment. 


and 
news from 


“Did you get to the reunion?” 
asked the doctor. 
**Yeah,”’ 
“Why, 


doctor. 


he answered gloomily. 
asked the 
hear?” 


what’s wrong 
“Couldn't you 
“Didn't miss a word.” 
‘Then why so gloomy” 

“Well, doc, all these years I thought 


I'd been missing something. Then 
I found out that all they talked 
was the same old malarky!”’ 
The midget hockey team in the 


Alberta oil town of Stettler is spon- 
sored by a Chinese restaurant pro- 
prietor who supplies the boys with 
uniforms, transportation and a hearty 
ifter game. At a 
match the team 
the 
Way 


meal each recent 


home was trailing 
third period was well under 
and the game looked hopeless. 
At last the sponsor leaned over the 
rail called, “If you 
sandwiches’ 


and lose, ham 


The home team promptly scored 


i goal and the game was tied. At 


Parade pays 3&5 to 
Canadian 


S10 for true. 
scene. contributions 


Maclean's Magazine. 


Was 


an running toward 


Ont., 
habit 
milk on 
to Keep them 


Campbell River, 


the last minute the sponsor shouted 


“One more goal gets a hot turkey 
dinner! and the boys clinched 


game 5-4 

ee 
Duncan, B.C 

ised to supply cookies for a children’s 

party at 

had no time for baking she asked her 


\ woman pron 


her church. Finding she 
husband to buy some animal crackers 
and drop them at the church on his 


way to work. When she got to the 


party she found, marked with her 
name but unopened, three large boxes 
ol dog biscuits 


One ramy morning a 
Moose Brook, N.S., was reading 
When the con 


commuter 
from 


his paper on the train. 


ductor called his station he grabbed 
the umbrella on the seat beside him 
and dashed for the exit ‘Wait 


that’s my umbrella! called the 
woman who had been sitting beside 
him. He returned it with apologies 

That night he 
three family 
stacked up at his 
black 


daughter’s were bright and obviously 


decided to take 
which 


His 


and 


home umbrellas 


had 


own 


office. 


was but his wife’s 
feminine. 
the first 


woman 


As he stepped on the train 
the 
that 


person he saw was 


who sat beside him 
morning. 


Well,” 
tainly did 


she sneered, “you 


well for yourself today! 


cer- 


At the wedding of a young Toronto 
widow her small daughter spotted 


the groom at the altar. Heads 
swiveled around when the little gir! 
broke the with a_piercin: 
whisper, ““There’s my daddy! 


silence 


Late one evening a man in Nor- 
wich, Ont., passed a very small boy 
walking alone. ‘Don’t you think it’s 
pretty late for you to be out by 
yourself?” asked the man. ‘‘Where 
are you going at this hour’’ 

“Down to the arena to watch my 
mother play hockey,” replied the tot 
with dignity. 


humorous anecdotes reflecting the current 
can 
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